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This dispatch was filed before the 
French National Assembly met to 
weigh constitutional reforms in the 
wake of the seizure of Corsica by 
the Algiers insurgents and new de- 
fections by key military leaders. 





PaRIs 
HE FIVE DAYS between General 
Charles de Gaulle’s press confer- 
ence and the seizure of Corsica by the 
Army mutineers were a period of 
deceptive calm. French workers ap- 
peared more interested in the coming 
fishing season than in the defense of 
the Fourth Republic. Meanwhile, 
however, the National Assembly ma- 
jority behind Premier Pflimlin began 
to crack, as the Algiers rebels drew 
heart from de Gaulle’s tacit support 
and conservative leaders proposed de 
Gaulle as a mediator between Paris 
and Algiers. 

De Gaulle’s May 19 press confer- 
ence was intriguingly vague. Quite 
sincerely, the General declared that 
he would assume power only by legal 
means, that he would not authorize 
anyone else to use illegal means on 
his behalf. On the other hand, his 
behavior made it evident that he 
hoped to gain power as a result of 
the pressure from the Algiers muti- 
neers. His praise of their acts gave 
them a new lease on life. Until de 
Gaulle spoke, General Raoul Salan, 
at the head of the Army in Algeria, 
had been wavering; once de Gaulle 
had spoken, Salan openly defied 
Paris and called for a new govern- 
ment under de Gaulle. The Pflimlin 
Government might have nullified the 
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effects of Salan’s defiance had it 
quickly taken a firm stand against 
both de Gaulle and the military con- 
spirators. But it did not act firmly 
because the real majority for an all- 
out defense of the Republic had be- 
gun to dwindle. To be sure, the ma- 
jorities which Pflimlin got for his 
various requests grew larger; but 
that was because the requests them- 
selves had become more and more 
ambiguous. The unanimous resolu- 
tion expressing confidence in the 
patriotism of the Army, and the 
speeches made by Pflimlin in request- 
ing special powers in Algeria, testi- 
fied to shakiness and uncertainty. 
Pflimlin repeated—long after the at- 
titude of the rebels was clear-—that 
he was confident that the Army in 
Algeria had not really wanted to 
rebel against the Government; it had 
acted only to keep order. Pflimlin, 
moreover, fully intended to delegate 
the special powers he received to 
none other than Salan, A bit of ex- 
planation is necessary to understand 
this hesitancy. 

Immediately after de Gaulle’s press 
conference, Antoine Pinay, leader of 
the conservative Independents, had 
attempted to persuade Pflimlin to 
withdraw in favor of de Gaulle. Pflim- 
lin had refused, and was supported 
in his refusal by Socialist leader Guy 
Mollet. But, with the conservatives 
turning toward de Gaulle, Pflimlin 
and Mollet feared a further widening 
of the gap between themselves and 
the generals. Thus, the series of am- 
biguous speeches, statements and 
resolutions between de Gaulle’s press 





PINAY: A MISSION TO COLOMBEY 


conference and the Corsican coup. 
Appeasement failed. The dees | 
merely became more arrogant. 
Pinay next proposed that de Gaulle 
be asked to mediate between the Pflim- 
lin Government and the Algerian 
Army. Perhaps, Pinay said. de Gauley 
could reconcile the Army to a more 
liberal policy toward Algeria. Ab 
though the Government leaders did 
Pinay’s 
proposal, it was clear that they sym 
pathized with it. Pinay drove out lof 
Colombey and spoke with de Gaull 
for two hours. He got nowhere. Dt 
Gaulle refused to serve people whom 
he wished to have under his ow 


not commit themselves on 





command. 

Till now, Pflimlin has been acting 
as a staunch republican, but he hi 
been unable to do anything withou 
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a complicated figure. He cannot be 
intimidated by any single person— 
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Suez expedition like a lapdog on a 
leash—but he is intimidated by the 
military as such. This may stem part- 
ly from the old Social Democratic 
fear of not being considered suffi- 
ciently patriotic. 

Mollet now has his own party 
uppermost in his mind. He would un- 
doubtedly like to build a bridge be- 
tween the Government and the Army. 
But he knows that any move too 
openly in the direction of de Gaulle 
would split the party. Thus he per- 
mitted the mediating efforts of Pinay 
without personally committing him- 
self, He probably hoped that, once 
these efforts had failed, the prestige 
of de Gaulle and the confidence of 
the Army leaders would have fallen 
suficiently for himself, Mollet, to 











arbitrate the situation. This was a 


tions rarely reward subtlety. 
The position of de Gaulle himself 
has tended to weaken Parliamentary 
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resistance to him. De Gaulle is neither 
a fascist nor a Bonapartist; he is not 
even a Hindenburg. His social views 
are roughly those of Eisenhower, and, 
although he is no fiery democrat, he 
is not anti-democratic either. The fact 
is that he is not really interested in 
domestic political or social issues. 
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What concerns him is the Greatness 
of France—foreign policy. All things 
in his mind are subordinate to 
France’s “radiation,” its influence in 
world affairs. Although he is a con- 
servative, he accepted a whole series 
of nationalizations in 1944-45 because 
he felt he needed internal peace to 
pursue his foreign policy. 

De Gaulle is too intelligent to be- 
lieve that a Bonapartist or a Salazar- 
type authoritarian regime could work 
in modern France; besides, such a 
regime would harm French prestige. 
What de Gaulle seeks, therefore, is 
an authoritarian democratic regime, 
if such can be devised. He has noth- 
ing against free elections; nor has he 
ever—and this is a matter of record 
—assaulted freedom of expression in 
France. What he wants is a demo- 
cratic regime that enables him to 
handle his Cabinet ministers and the 
Parliamentary deputies the way a 
minister handles subordinate officials 
—valuing those who are capable and 
ignoring the others. De Gaulle would 
be quite satisfied with the power the 
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American system has given Eisen- 
hower. But, since this would not work 
in France as it does in America, he 
is prepared to accept a more auto- 
cratic structure. 

There remains, in this survey of 
factors in the French crisis, the atti- 
tude of the Communists. Moscow has 
not yet made its position clear. It 
may prefer to wait and see. Whether 
it remains equivocal or does oppose 
de Gaulle, the local Communists’ 
prime interest must be to protect 
their own position. 

The CP here is quite incapable of 
making a revolution; nor, in my opin- 
ion, is it capable of forming a real, 
fighting Popular Front. Should de 
Gaulle take over as the result of a 
coup, the Communists would be 
forced to try to form a Popular Front 
and resist. But I am sure that the CP’s 
leaders do not wish to make more 
than a token resistance. On its own, 
the party has not been able to mobi- 
lize large numbers of workers for 
street demonstrations since 1949, A 
Popular Front might be more suc- 
cessful—as a result of the ardor of 
the other left-wing groups that would 
enter it—but even this I doubt. Al- 
though the Communists speak hotly 
of resisting “fascist plots,” they have 
given no indication of how far their 
resistance would go if de Gaulle came 
to power legally. 


HILE THIS maneuvering has 
been going on in Paris, curi- 
ous developments have been taking 
place in Algeria itself. There, the 
press reports widespread fraterniza- 
tion between Moslems and French- 
men: tens of thousands of Moslems 
demonstrating on Algiers streets for 
France and against the Arab nation- 
alist FLN. What does this mean? 
How can these Moslems, so long sus- 
picious of all Europeans, suddenly 
fraternize with the French ultras? 
We may assume that these demon- 
strations were partly organized by 
the now-powerful Army. But no or- 
ganization can bring tens of thou- 
sands out on the streets simulta- 
neously. Until now, it has been im- 


possible to bring hundreds of Mos- 
lems together for a French demon- 
stration. 

In every Arab medina in Algeria, 
there is a large floating mass which 
has been dominated by fear: fear of 
the FLN, fear of the French. This 
mass has become even more of a 
floating body in recent months, since 
all the fiery nationalists have left the 
casbah to join the FLN guerrillas. The 
revolt of the Army gave these hesi- 
tant Moslems a tremendous shock. It 
suddenly gave the French Army so 
much more power that their fear of 
the FLN was temporarily obliterated. 
These Moslems have suffered hor- 
ribly in the war at the hands of both 
sides. They wish peace above all. 
The name of de Gaulle evoked nower- 
ful emotions. Did not Tunisian Presi- 
dent Habib Bourguiba say a few 
weeks ago that only de Gaulle could 
bring about a just peace in Algeria? 

This is not the whole story by any 
means. What is most interesting is 
that, for the first time, we see a trend 
toward fraternization on the part of 
the Algerian French. During the many 
demonstrations, all hostility was di- 
rected against Paris; no Moslems 
were molested, This in itself was a 
revolutionary change, for all the 
other (and much smaller) street re- 
volts in Algeria have begun with the 
beating up of Moslems. 

This is partly an effect of the 
Army’s preponderance in the revolt. 
For the Army—or its leaders, at any 
rate—is not anti-Moslem. They want 
a French Algeria, but one in which 
the Moslems are treated as equals. At 
the same time, a change seems to 
have taken place among many AI- 
gerian French. Perhaps they realize 
that, having cut themselves off from 
France, they now have an obliga- 
tion to come to some sort of terms 
with the Arabs. 

Much of all this is probably the 
result of hysteria, long-pent-up fear 
and so on. We shall see what remains 
of fraternization when the excitement 
dies down and everyday life, with its 
encrusted patterns of racism, returns. 
But meanwhile, the Algerian Commit- 





tees of Public Safety have adopted 
resolutions which promise the Mos. 
lems complete equality. Even the re. 
actionary Alain de Serigny, editor of 
the Echo d’Alger and the eminence 
grise of this revolt, has said that 
these resolutions go far beyond the 
“framework law” which the Assembly 
adopted some months ago. 

Such behavior poses 
questions. Are the Algerian French 
going to achieve complete integration 
with the Moslems? Will they bestow 
in a few days what not long ago they 
rejected even as a long-range goal? 
This same de Serigny a while back 
urged the Algerian French to revolt 
against the Government’s proposal of 
an equal vote for Moslems and Euro. 
peans in Algeria. Now they offer not 
only an equal vote, but complete 
equality of rights—including mini-} 
mum wage protection, social secur. 
ity, etc.! 

This goes much, much further than 
Premier Pflimlin was willing to offer 
in his most progressive moods. Should 
the Algerian French implement suc} 
promises, the Algerian problem would 
be practically solved—at least as an 
issue between the Government and 
the generals. It is hardly credible that 
de Serigny is sincere in this, but the 
Army—and particularly the crude 
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but naive paratroopgGeneral Jacques 
Massu—appears to be taking these 
promises very seriously. A breach of 
promise would surely throw the whole 
floating Moslem mass back into the 
arms of the FLN. 

Before the seizure of Corsica, the 
Pflimlin Government hoped to snake 
a deal with the Algerian Army chiefs 
Under it, the Government would ac: 
knowledge the facts accomplished by 
the revolt without endorsing the re 
volt. The Algerian Army would be 
reintegrated within the framework of 
the state, and would acknowledge the 
authority of the Pflimlin Government 
(or perhaps another Parliamentary 
government). But the leaders of the 
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revolt in Algiers, observing the hes: 
tation in Paris, made no deal and 
waited for de Gaulle. The last week 
of May should be decisive. 
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'WHy IT IS A DEPRESSION 


AND How To Stop It 


By Melville J. Ulmer Professor of economics, American University 


NE of President Eisenhower’s 
O advisers recently wrote a book 
entitled Prosperity Without Inflation. 
He is now being urged to write an- 
other one called Inflation Without 
Prosperity. Sales are declining in 
}nearly every sector of the economy. 
The Labor Department reports that 
in most industrial centers more than 
6 per cent of the labor force is un- 
employed. The number of jobless is 
increasing. 

True, retail prices are still edging 
upward, and some manufacturers’ 
prices are quite firm. But this reflects 
a typical rigidity in some monopo- 
listic branches of industry and in 
unionized labor markets. It will not 
be the first time that prices remained 
firm while production and employ- 
ment were declining. The same thing 
happened for a time in 1937—at the 
beginning of a depression which 
brought unemployment to more than 
10 million workers. 

Actually, some components of the 
general price level have shown con- 
siderable weakness in recent months. 
Prices of many basic commodities, 
such as copper, lead, rubber, wool 
and zinc, have been dropping sharp- 
ly. The effects at the retail level 
should be felt in the months ahead. 
And yet the fear of inflation grips 
and paralyzes our Washington lead- 
ers, so that they cannot confront the 





present danger of depression. 

Are we in a recession, to use the 
Popular Washington expression, or 
are we in the beginning of a depres- 
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sion? Looking back at U.S. history, 
we find many small dips in business 
activity and many very large ones. 
We had, for example, small declines 
in 1954, 1949 and 1926. We had big 
ones in 1937, 1929 and 1921. The 
difference between the big ones and 
the little ones, aside from size, is in 
the behavior of investment. Reces- 
sions, or small declines in business 
activity, are due mainly to inventory 
adjustments. Temporarily business 
becomes overstocked, and production 
declines slightly until merchants work 
off excess inventory. When this hap- 
pens, you have a recession, brief 
and mild. 

Depressions all have something else 
in common. This is a sharp reduc- 
tion in business investment in plant 
and equipment. For depressions start 
when the fixed productive facilities of 
business become larger than re- 
quired by present and prospective 
needs. If the automobile industry, for 
example, has the capacity to produce 
8 million cars annually and only 
sells 4 million, the auto manufac- 
turers will not start building large 
new facilities, When business in gen- 
eral finds itself in this position, when 
most producers discover that they 
have excess capacity, new invest- 
ment drops, employment declines, 
and the volume of spending contracts 
cumulatively. This is the indelible 
mark of depression. 

Now are we, today, in a recession 
or a depression? The answer lies in 
the behavior of business investment 


If Government fails to act, unemployment could hit 10 million 


in plant and equipment. In the fourth 
quarter of 1957, the annual rate of 
such expenditures declined by $1.5 
billion. In the first quarter of 1958, 
they went down by an additional $2 
billion. 

Each year, the Commerce Depart- 
ment sends questionnaires to the 
largest corporations asking about 
their investment plans for the com- 
ing year. The Commerce statisticians 
now estimate that in the second quar- 
ter of this year—that is, the quarter 
ending June 30—investment will de- 
cline by an additional $1.5 billion, 
and that by the end of this year the 
total decline in investment from its 
peak last fall will amount to more 
than $7 billion. 

At a time like this, we can expect 
that the survey would underestimate 
the decline. For the result of invest- 
ment reductions tends to be cumula- 
tive. For example, when the steel in- 
dustry finds that its orders from the 
construction industry are declining, 
it will reduce its own investments 
even more than it had originally in- 
tended. The actual decline in busi- 
ness investment by the end of this 
year, taken at an annual rate, will 
thus be much closer to $10 billion 
than to $7 billion. 

What we have, then, is clearly a de- 
pression, The question is how and 
when it can be conquered. President 
Eisenhower first asked us to wait 
until we received the figures on un- 
employment in March. He thought 
there would be a seasonal decline in 





the jobless, as the construction indus- 
try got underway in the northern 
states, and planting activity began 
on some of the farms. But the De- 
partment of Labor found that un- 
employment rose from 5.2 million in 
February to 5.4 million in March. 
Then the President suggested that 
we wait for the April figures. 

President Eisenhower’s tactics are 
clear: to increase business confidence 
through the repeated assertion that 
tomorrow we will be better off than 
we are today. This crude psychologi- 
cal approach has never worked. If a 
businessman is using only half his 
capacity, he will not rush out to build 
a new plant simply because a public 
official declares that tomorrow the 
sun will be shining. Nor will a job- 
less man buy a new car on the Presi- 
dent’s say-so. 

There is little in the available facts 
to provide encouragement about the 
future of business. The jatest Com- 
merce Department compilation shows 
that the decline in personal income 
and retail sales has been retarded— 
but by no means reversed—by unem- 
ployment insurance and other Gov- 
ernment outlays. Of the 14 industry 
groups for which manufacturers’ 
sales are computed, 13 were still 
heading downward. The quantity of 
new orders—a very important figure 
—was declining for all of the five 
industry groups for which they are 
compiled. Employment and produc- 
tion in general were still declining, 
after allowance for the seasonal fac- 
tor. The trend now underway sug- 
gests that, though the spring figures 
may show seasonal improvement, the 
number of unemployed may rise to 
6 million in summer. By December—if 
we fail to take proper action—it 
could reach 10 million. 

Now what can we do about it, and 
what are the chances of getting it 
done? Economists are practically 
unanimous on how to combat depres- 
sions. When business activity weak- 
ens, the Government is expected to 
reduce taxes and increase its own 
spending. When it reduces taxes, this 
obviously permits individuals and 


business concerns to retain a larger 
proportion of their incomes. This 
tends to expand purchasing power 
and the demand for goods and serv- 
ices. This raises production, employ- 
ment and profits. When the Govern- 
ment increases its own spending—on 
dams, schools, highways, and so on 
—this stimulates production, employ- 
ment and incomes directly. It also 
swells the nation’s overall income, 
and increases the demand for goods 
and services of all varieties. The 
Government can, and should, act on 
both fronts. 

But, it is often rejoined, when the 
Government increases its spending 
and reduces its taxes, this means a 
deficit. The Federal debt is now $275 
billion, isn’t it? But more than 90 
per cent of our debt was built up 
during the two world wars. We did 
not incur the bulk of this debt 
through combatting depressions. In 
fact, in peacetime years, we have 
been, approximately, balancing the 
budget; this is true, contrary to pop- 
ular opinion, of these postwar years, 
too. Our debt today is actually $4 
billion less than it was in 1945, And 
in those 13 years our gross national 
product rose from $213 billion to 
$430 billion. So our ability to meet 
interest payments has doubled while 
the debt itself declined. 

The difficulty in the present situa- 
tion stems from the fact that the eco- 
nomic managers of our nation have 
been asleep at the switch, and seem 
to have difficulty awakening even 
now. When a public official asserts 
that he opposes make-work projects, 
this is a confession of a job. undone. 
We have more than enough legiti- 
mate needs for hospitals, schools, 
dams, bridges, highways, sewage 
controls, river reclamations, irriga- 
tion projects, and so on. But the ful- 
fillment of these needs must be 
planned in advance. And this our 
Government has failed to do, except 
in very minor degree. The bills 
passed in recent weeks—on highways 
and on housing—will together have 
only a minor impact on the total 
economy in the months ahead. Only 





the highway bill calls for actual ex. 
penditure of Government funds, and 
this amounts to less than $2 billion, 
only a small portion of which is likely 
to be spent this year. 

The foundation of the problem is 
the decline in business investment on 
plant and equipment, which promises 
to reach $10 billion before the year 


is out. It is this sum which must be } 


offset by the activity of the Federal 
Government. Otherwise its effect will 
grow cumulatively. The gross na- 
tional product as a whole could easily 
drop by $30-40 billion during the 
year unless the economy is buttressed, 

Since we have already delayed too 
long, I believe we must move now 
with particular vigor. I wouid rec- 
ommend at once a substantial tax 
cut, of not less than 25 per cent, on 
personal incomes, and a similar cut 
in the excise taxes on many consumer 
goods. There is a good chance that 
this will stimulate expenditures by 
households and business enough to 
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offset the currently declining ele 
ments. But we must be prepared for 





the possibility that it will fall short, 
On the chance that it will, the Gov- 
ernment should prepare now for a 
program of public works of at least 
$5 billion. It should aim at having 
these projects ready to start in Sep- 
tember, in case the economy at that 
time is still heading downward. 

Is it possible that the tax cut 
proposed may prove excessive, that 
it may induce inflation? The law it- 
self can provide for this possibility. 
If by the end of the calendar yearf 
unemployment has been reduced to 
3 million or less and the economy 
is still expanding briskly, an auto- 
matic increase in taxes could be 
come effective, equal perhaps 
half the original reduction. Provision 
can also be made for a_ further 
automatic tax increase six months 
later, if inflationary trends become 
dominant. The purpose here is no! 
to write a tax bill, but to sugges 
that the problem of maintaining pel 
bility is soluble—if only intelligence 
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is substituted for traditional conser 
vatism. 
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World troubles call for U. S. resolution, 


patience and finesse 


An Awful Week 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


N ONE WEEK our nation was inun- 

dated with so much bad news and 
accepted it with such a lack of hys- 
teria that one has the complacent im- 
pression that we have grown since the 
McCarthy era. In the course of a 
single week, we saw the following 
ominous developments: 

@ Vice President Nixon’s tour of 
Latin America revealed the depth and 
breadth of the animus against us in 
Latin America. The animus was com- 
pounded of many factors: resent- 
ments against our tariff policy, the 
effects of our recession on the South- 
ern neighbors; the charge that we 
favored the dictators against the dem- 
ocratic forces; the feeling against us 
in Venezuela because we offered asy- 
lum to its ex-dictator, and a dozen 
other grievances. 

¢ The French crisis grew so omi- 
nous that no one can be sure whether 
the Republican Government can main- 
tain itself against the Gaullist peril, 
supported by the Army and the colons 
of Algeria. 

® Nasser and the Kremlin came to 
a touching accord. 

* China promised the Indonesian 
Government arms, while we remained 
“meticulously correct” in the Indone- 
sian civil war, giving neither side aid, 
though the rebels were obviously more 
sympathetically disposed to the West 
than President Sukarno’s Govern- 
ment. 

* We sent arms to the Lebanese 
Government, under strong attack by 
left-wing forces, 

* To fill our cup of woe to the 
brim, there was the news of the 
launching of the third Sputnik, prov- 
ing the Russian scientists had devel- 
oped sufficient fire-power to lift a ton- 
and-a-half into orbit. This achieve- 
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ment surpasses even our fondest 
dreams for our Explorers. 

Let us not make the mistake of 
attributing all these adverse fortunes 
to errors of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, and thus repeat the error of 
the Republicans who held the Tru- 
man-Acheson policy responsible for 
the loss of China. Those of us who have 
been critical of John Foster Dulles 
might also remember that, before the 
roof fell in, our NATO allies came 
to share his conviction that a summit 
conference now would be dangerous. 
Furthermore, the Russian-Egyptian 
accord made nonsense of the British 
Labor party thesis that Eisenhower’s 
policy in the Suez crisis would give 
him “moral authority” over Nasser. 

If all our misfortunes prove any- 
thing, it is that the “imperial” re- 
sponsibilities of our nation are not 
compatible with an abstract anti- 
imperialism. We have the power and 
we must exercise the responsibilities 


of that power. We can obviously not * 


be the dictators of the free world; 
and we cannot even correct the French 
policy when it is so obviously harm- 
ful to our common cause. Perhaps 
the only clear line out of our dilemma 
is that we should establish a closer 
partnership with Britain, which has 
proved wiser than France in liquidat- 
ing its empire. 

We seem destined to bear the bur- 
dens of world hegemony for a long 
time and to contest with a very re- 
sourceful foe. In this hegemonous 
position, we will face many problems 
for which there are no abstract solu- 
tions such as the Eisenhower “doc- 
trine.” We might be less complacent 
about the Latin American dictator- 
ships and try to aid the democratic 
forces of South America with more 


resolution and finesse. (Finesse is 
necessary, for we will be accused of 
outraging the sovereignty of nations 
as soon as we engage in overt inter- 
ference.) We would do well to fol- 
low the bipartisan leadership for 
more reciprocal trade; for our high 
tariffs may alienate Japan as wel! 
as Latin America. 

We could do many things which 
we have not done. But, above and 
beyond detailed policies, we must be 
prepared for a long pull in world 
leadership and prepared to bear the 
resentments against our power which 
will develop as much if we make no 
mistakes as if we make mistakes. 

We might also remember that grati- 
tude is not within the moral com- 
petence of nations for both good and 
bad reasons. The good reason is that 
no allegedly “generous” action of a 
nation, for which gratitude is ex- 
pected, will seem quite as generous 
to the recipient of aid as to the giver. 
The recipient will shrewdly suspect 
that all national actions are partly 
actuated by national interest. Thus, 
pretensions to generosity in interna- 
tional affairs are almost as great a 
hazard to an understanding between 
nations as ingratitude. The highest 
moral competence of nations is an 
enlightened policy which will be 
equally advantageous to us and to 
our allies. 

We do not need a “new morality” 
to guide the destinies of the non- 
Communist world and to escape dis- 
aster. But we need a more perceptive 
understanding of the hazards of inter- 
national intercourse, of the mixture 
of motives in the attitudes of all na- 
tions, and patience with the inevitable 
frustrations which even the most pow- 
erful nations encounter, particularly 
when they must play their part and 
exercise their responsibilities in a 
global community of nations. We are 
no longer looking for a “world made 
safe for democracy.” We are reduced 
to the more modest ambition of try- 
ing to escape disaster, either in the 
shape of an ultimate war or in capitu- 
lation to the most resourceful des- 
potism in human history. 







LONDON 

N MOST respects Western policy 
| still seems to be based on the as- 
sumption that the cold war must re- 
main indefinitely the most important 
factor in world politics. Yet the 
Western alliance is in danger of dis- 
integration because ail its members 
privately believe that atomic weapons 
pose problems even more important 
than the cold war. Thus, for example, 
the United States will not trust its 
allies with knowledge that its ene- 
mies already possess. As a result, 
NATO has become one of the queer- 
est military coalitions in history, 
for its decisive weapons remain the 
jealous monopoly of the member- 
state which is geographically most 
remote from the likeliest area of con- 
flict. 

There is no doubt that the Eisen- 
hower Administration has come to 
realize the dangers of trying to pre- 
serve this monopoly in its present 
form. Indeed, it has already com- 
mitted itself in principle to giving its 
European allies at least some small- 
yield atomic weapons. But although 
Secretary Dulles has argued the case 
for such a step more frankly than any 
other Western statesmen, the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy has made it clear that there 
is no chance at present of securing 
the necessary amendments to the Mc- 
Mahon Act. 

The weapons problem is also pois- 
oning America’s relations with her 
allies on the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. Re- 
cent negotiations between the U.S. 
and Euratom almost broke down be- 
cause America insisted on the uni- 
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NATO AND THE ATOM 


Western alliance threatened as small powers get nuclear weapons 


lateral right of inspection in Europe’s? 
atomic plants. And, though a com-— 
promise seems now to have been sug- 
gested at the official level, it involves 
such painful concessions for both 
sides that no one has yet dared to 
publish it. 

Because of America’s refusal to 
share her discoveries, Britain has al- 
ready spent several hundred million 
pounds in order to acquire knowledge 
which was already available inside 
the alliance. Now that the time has 
come to apply this knowledge to the 
production of a variety of atomic 
weapons, the cost of duplicating the 
American stockpile, on however 
small a scale, is compelling Britain 
to default on her obligations to 
NATO. Only four years after promis- 
ing to keep four divisions on the 
Continent till the end of the century, 
Britain has decided to reduce her 
Rhine Army to a maximum of three 
brigades. 

The main reason for this sudden 
switch in Britain’s defense policy is 
the fear that America’s thermonuclear 
retaliation can no longer be consid- 
ered automatic now that Russia has 
demonstrated her power to hit back in 
kind against the population of the 
U.S. There is also the fear that 
America’s strategic stake in Europe 
will dwindle rapidly as she acquires 
the power to strike at Russia from 
submarines or bases in the U.S. it- 
self. Recent shifts in America’s own 
defense policy have appeared to justi- 
fy these fears. 

Yet Britain is no more ready than 
America to share her atomic weapons 
with her allies—and her allies trust 
her even less than they trust the U.S. 








Zo commit suicide on their behalf. 
“So it is inevitable that the other 
“European countries will attempt to 
“follow Britain’s lead in acquiring 
some atomic weapons for themselves 
as soon as they have the knowledge 
and resources to do so. France al- 
ready possesses enough plutonium to 
make a few hydrogen bombs, and 
may be in a position to carry out her 
first test explosion this year. In the 
mood of feverish chauvinism which 
now grips all France, there is little 
doubt that she will sacrifice a great 
deal to join the nuclear club—even if 
it means finding $21 million for a 
separation plant which will make her 
independent of America in fissile 
material. German scientists are 
working equally hard in the same 
field, although under much less pres- 
sure for immediate results; in con 
sequence, they may make a techno 


logical breakthrough which will inf 


time put them level with the giants. 

This new trend in defense thinking 
creates tremendous problems for the 
alliance as a whole. On the one hand, 
the Western European allies cannot 
build nuclear weapons for themselves 
without practically ceasing to contrib- 
ute to the collective defense effort. 
On the other hand, thermonuclear 
striking power, though it is probably 
an effective deterrent against deliber- 
ate and direct attack on the country 
which possesses it, is so suicidal in 
its consequences if used that it is 
practically worthless for the defense 
of allies. It is, in fact, the ideal pro- 


tection for a neutral country: That is 


why Sweden is already advancing 4 
fast as possible toward the produc: 
tion of her own atomic weapons, al- 
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though shortage of plutonium and 
public fear of the hydrogen bomb 
have so far prevented the Swedish 
Government from taking a formal 
decision in this sense. 

With this trend already so far ad- 
vanced, it was only common sense 
for the U.S. Government to try to 
stem the tide by handing over some 
of its small-yield atomic weapons to 
allies who would agree to minimal 
controls. But Congress’s reluctance 
to permit this also has solid grounds. 
The Western alliance has as yet made 
no serious attempt to develop a 
strategy for limited atomic war which 
would give reasonable hope of pre- 
venting the first tactical nuclear ex- 
plosion from triggering off the final 
holocaust. And some of America’s 
allies have given recent proof that 
they may use weapons she provides 
for purposes directly contrary to her 
own. The bombing of Sakiet was 
even more direct a warning than the 
Suez adventure. Later events make 
it possible that those who ordered the 
bombing of Sakiet may yet have di- 
rect responsibility for French policy 
as a whole 

It is difficult to conceive any prac- 
tical escape from the alliance’s nu- 
clear dilemma so long as the cold 
war is envisaged as an_ all-out 
struggle between two camps which 
have no overriding interests in com- 
mon. For America cannot indefi- 
nitely impose restrictions on her 
allies so long as they are free to go 
elsewhere. Nasser’s arms deal with 
Khrushchev set the obvious prece- 
dent. The danger of a Gaullist 
France seeking from Moscow what 
Washington will not concede shows 
that this is a problem of nationalism 
in which Communist sympathies play 
little part. 

But is it really true that the two 
sides have nothing in common? On 
the contrary, they share with the un- 
committed peoples an absolute inter- 
est in avoiding an all-out thermo- 
nuclear war; the possibility of such 
a war will increase steadily with each 
addition to the number of govern- 
ments which can explode an atomic 
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weapon. Washington and Moscow 
have a further common interest which 
is not shared by their respective 
allies in freezing the balance of nu- 
clear power at a stage which leaves 
them as the major weights in the 
balance. 

These common interests have al- 
ready begun to influence their con- 
duct. The easiest way of preventing 
fourth countries from producing 
their own nuclear weapons is to pre- 
vent test explosions. A year ago, 
Harold Stassen and Valerian Zorin 
were edging toward agreement on 
suspending nuclear tests until Dulles 
stepped in to exercise a veto on be- 
half of Britain, France and Admiral 
Lewis Strauss. Nevertheless, it looks 
as if America and Russia are now 
much more concerned to stop nuclear 
tests than they were last year. Dulles 
has thrown his weight against 
Strauss in Washington, and Khrush- 
chev has agreed to a technical study 
of the problems of controlling a test 
suspension. 

Of course, there are immense diffi- 
culties ahead. The need to have con- 
trol stations in Communist China 
will present Washington with some 
painful decisions. The Russians will 
undoubtedly argue for a machinery 
of control which the Americans con- 
sider inadequate. But the major 


difficulty will be to persuade Amer- 







NASSER: AN OBVIOUS PRECEDENT 





ica’s allies to forego the development 
of their own atomic weapons in the 
interests of world peace. Last year, 
Britain and France made an agree- 
ment on test suspension dependent on 
agreement by America and Russia to 
cease further production of atomic 
weapons they had already tested. 
The types of control needed to verify 
such a cut-off in weapons production 
are at present so unacceptable to 
both Washington and Moscow that 
this was tantamount to an uncondi- 
tional veto of test suspension. 

On the other hand, America’s 
allies cannot be expected to agree to 
forego their own atomic weapons so 
long as Russia retains her military 
preponderance in Europe and Amer- 
ica remains the sole nuclear power in 
the Western alliance. In my view, 
they can reasonably put forward two 
conditions for test suspension: on 
the one hand, a balanced limitation 
of both nuclear and conventional 
forces in the broadest possible zone 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
and, on the other hand, the distri- 
bution of some small-yield atomic 
weapons by America to those of her 
European allies who want them 
within the framework of a collective 
defense strategy. 

The first of these conditions may 
be much easier to obtain than the 
second, since unilateral troop reduc- 
tions on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain may leave Russia and NATO 
roughly equal by the end of this year. 
And, if the first condition is achieved, 
the second may appear less urgent. 


The establishment of general arms 


limitations for most of Europe would 
remove what little public pressure 
exists at present, in Britain and Ger- 


many at any rate, for the possession 


of atomic weapons. France is another 


problem, on which prediction is now 


impossible. But the extraordinary 


fact is now emerging that the atom 
will split the Western alliance unless 
the alliance as a whole can reach at 
least a limited agreement on cooper- 


ation with Russia. Atomic fission 


and fusion now have their meaning 


in diplomacy as well as physics. 


















Not only is the Jewish state a geographic bridge between Europe and Asia, 


but its population now combines Westerners and Orientals 


East Meets West in Israel 


TEL AVIV 

SRAEL is a nation between conti- 
| nents. It is the only Mediterranean 
state except Egypt which has direct 
access (through the Gulf of Aqaba) 
to the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 
Across the Mediterranean it faces 
Europe. Since the blockade of the 
Straits of Tiran was removed in the 
Sinai campaign, the Red Sea has con- 
nected it with East Africa and Asia. 
The kernel of Jewish colonization 
around metropolitan Tel Aviv and 
the key port of Haifa bears a wholly 
Mediterranean aspect. But, driving 
from Tel Aviv to Elath on the Red 
Sea, one enters Israel’s gateway to 
the Orient. 

The thread connecting the two seas 
is still tenuous: a boldly planned but 
narrow road, opened to regular traf- 
fic only last January, dynamited out 
of rock in the desolate canyon land- 
scape. Alongside it is an equally 
modest pipe line which pumps oil 
from the tankers in Elath harbor up 
to the Mediterranean. A railroad is 
planned to complete this “Suez Canal 
on land,” in which the Israelis see 
the future lifeline of their country. 

Traveling in Israel, one soon gets 
used to speaking in terms of the 
future. Today, 4,000 people live 
in Elath which is situated not far 
from the Biblical Ezion-Geber on the 
6-mile-wide coastal strip from which 
one can see Jordan, Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt. But after the Sinai campaign 
eighteen months ago, Elath was merely 
a pioneering outpost of 700 souls. At 
the end of this year, it expects to have 
8,000 inhabitants. There are no 
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limits to the imagination in picturing 
what the city will look like in years 
to come, 

Already one sees the beginnings of 
an industrial Nearby, in 
Timna, King Solomon’s copper mines 
are again being worked, for the first 
time since Biblical days, with modern 
machinery obtained as reparations 
from Germany. Granite from the 
quarries of Elath finds customers as 
far away as the U.S. Workshops fash- 


ion the green copper precious stones 


center. 


of the neighborhood into jewelry. 
Most important are the plants for 
refining Asian and African raw ma- 
terials (an oil press, for instance). If 
cosmopolitan Tel Aviv, which with 
its environs already contains a quar- 
ter of the country’s population, is 
something like Israel’s New York, 
Elath could one day become its San 
Francisco. For what the Wild West 
was to the American of the 19th cen- 
tury, the Desolate South is to the 
Israeli of the 20th. 

But Israel’s position as bridge be- 
tween the continents and oceans is 
more than a fact of geography. It is 
also a political and intellectual chal- 
lenge. There is a “Western” and an 
“Eastern” Israel which have nothing 
to do with the points of the compass. 

Existing in a state of apparently 
hopeless conflict with its Arab neigh- 
bors, built predominantly by Euro- 
pean colonizers over more than half 
a century and led by an élite from 
the Russian-Polish-German diaspora, 
Israel understandably tends to look 
on itself as an outpost of European 
civilization in Asia. Its leaders are 


considering collaboration with the 
Council of Europe and a future Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area. 

But the most intelligent of Israel’s 
leaders are aware of how problematic 
such a position must be amid fervent- 
ly anti-Western surroundings. Their 
hope is to establish footholds in the 
colored world as well without having 
to give up their ties with Europe. 
Again and again, Premier David 
Ben-Gurion reminds his countrymen 
of their Asian “hinterland.” But he 
also knows how difficult it is to gain 
the understanding of the anti-colonial 
Asians for a land of colonizers, and 
how much easier the task of the 
Arabs is to mobilize the sentiments of 
the Bandung nations—even the non- 
Islamic ones. Only a few governments 
of the new Asian and African coun- 
tries have thus far established diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. 

All the more reason for the Israelis 
to cultivate assiduously the few con- 
tacts they have. Ghana in West Africa 
and Burma in Southeast Asia are the 
models for this policy. Israeli seamen 
man Ghana’s merchant fleet and train 
the Africans as sailors. Under the 
guidance of Israeli agricultural ex- 
perts, Burma is growing wheat on 
large acreages; it is exported to Is 
rael and paid for with industrial 
products and fertilizers. Trade with 
Japan, Thailand and Ethiopia is also 
gradually gaining ground. 
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Yet foreign policy represents only fto th 


one side of Israel’s East-West prob- 
lem, and not even the most important 
one. For the tension between Europe 
and the Orient affects the Jews in 
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their own country as a cultural and 


ethnic problem. 
Zionism is socially and_ intellec- 


xtually a product of Europe. The ma- 
{jority of the people who wanted to 


realize Theodor Herzl’s program and 
who went to Palestine as workers and 
farmers, came—before 1933—from 
Russia, Poland and the successor 
states of the Hapsburg Monarchy. 
They were later joined by a sizable 
German immigration consisting large- 
ly of intellectuals who sought refuge 
in Palestine from Hitler’s anti-Semi- 
tism. 

Today, Jews from Central and 
Eastern Europe still form the core of 
the Israeli nation. They occupy the 
top political, military, labor and eco- 
nomic positions. They put their stamp 
unt the state, pass on their rhythms of 
life and work to the community, 
ovient Israel’s intellectual life. It is 
they who have given the country its 
“European” features—which encom- 
pass aot only an economic dynamism 
which differs so visibly from that of 
the entire Middle East, but also Is- 
rael’s social and political framework. 
But since 1948, the structure of 
Israel’s_ population has undergone 
basic change. The immense wave of 
immigration—almost a million peo- 
ple in a decade—added new and dif- 
ferent elements: not only survivors of 
Hitler’s concentration camps, but also 
the masses of Oriental Jews from 
North Africa and the Middle East. 
Entire communities, thousands of 
years old, were transplanted; the an- 
cient Jewry of Mesopotamia, which 
traces its origins back to the Baby- 
lonian captivity, came “home,” as did 
the Jewry of Yemen, which still re- 
members its heyday during the days 
before Mohammed when a large part 
of Southern Arabia professed Moses’ 
faith. From Tunisia, Turkey, Libya 
and Iran, even from distant, isolated 





outposts in Central Asia and India, 
multitudes found their way once again 


s only §to the Promised Land. 


prob: 


For these Oriental immigrants, 


ortant §settlement in Israel represented a 
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BEN-GURION: A SPECK ON THE RIM 


form of life they were suddenly cata- 
pulted into a decidedly modern, West- 
ern society of industrial-technological 
cast, ideologically influenced by So- 
cialism. At first, many Israelis feared 
that this new element would irresist- 
ibly “orientalize” Israel, would stamp 
it as Levantine. The very opposite 
has happened: The new immigrants 
are sucked into a rapid process of 
“‘Westernization,” assimilate with the 
“old” colonists, and are merged into 
the existing society. 

However, both in North Africa 
(especially in the French part) and 
in Iraq there existed a Jewish upper 
class which had long been exposed to 
European influence. Hence the French 
in the Maghreb and the British in 
Iraq called on the Jewish part of the 
population when they began to insti- 
tute their modern administrations. 
This has now benefited Israel. For 
example, the Israeli postal service 
improved strikingly after the influx 
of the Iraqis, because in Iraq the 
postal service had been consid- 
ered a specifically “Jewish” domain. 

Yet, the process of assimilation is 
still incomplete. Certain institutions 
and forms of life developed by the 
original Zionists remain profoundly 
alien to the newcomers; among them 
is the kibbutz, the agricultural com- 
munity which has played such a 
singular and important role in the 





development of Israel. The Oriental 
immigrant adjusts outwardly, though 
not inwardly, to the unaccustomed 
forms of life of the pioneer society 
which receives him. He by no means 
lacks intelligence or adaptability. 
(Children from Oriental families gen- 
erally have scored higher on intelli- 
gence tests than those of European 
descent.) But the world from which 
he comes is fundamentally different 
from the one that receives him. 

Thus we find in Israel today the 
beginnings of an inner East-West con- 
flict, of a social, cultural and partly 
even “racial” nature. The different 
population groups adjust to each 
other without, however, merging to 
any great extent. The group that 
has up to now provided Israel’s lead- 
ers has ceased to be representative, 
but no new one has emerged from 
among the Oriental immigrants which 
could assist or partly replace it. This 
creates tensions which do not appear 
on the surface but are active deep 
down in the nation. 

A number of first-rate minds be- 
lieve that the return of the Jews to 
Israel should also mean a return to 
the Orient. “We are Orientals. Once 
we shed our thin European coating, 
we suddenly gain a much better, much 
deeper understanding of everything 
Oriental than we ever had of any- 
thing German, French or English.” 
These sentences are from an article 
entitled “Oriental Renaissance,” which 
seems symptomatic to me. The author 
speaks for a minority, but he doesn’t 
stand alone, The discussion has hard- 
ly started in earnest. 

For a long time, Ben-Gurion had 
on the wall of his study a large map 
not of Israel but of the Asian conti- 
nent with the tiny speck of his coun- 
try at the rim of the huge land mass 
to which it belongs. If and how 
Israel can make itself at home in 
Asia is one of its vital problems— 
though it is still overshadowed by 
other, more immediate cares. Will the 
nation between the continents not 
only become a geographic bridge, 
but also find a synthesis of the oppos- 
ing forces within it? 
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or ultimate objectives. Land gifts} me 
have become stabilized at less than5} 3 
million acres, and only one-tenth of} try; 
this has been distributed. Consider-} hea 
ing the pace of the movement’s prog-} yoh; 
ress in the six years since it started, |go) 
50 years would be insufficient tof egy 
accomplish what it has set out to do.) poy 

Few social reform movements} req 
came into being under more favor} Apy 
able circumstances than Bhoodan, Itf ¢clyd 
had all the prestige that could be in} whi 
voked in the name of Mahatma g g} 
Gandhi. Indian independence brought} 3 
a general social awakening, as well} aroy 
as Government measures abolishing} Bho 
landlordism and protecting tenant! twee 
farmers. Many states also passed leg-$ achi 
islation to ease the transfer of Bhoo-} Deff 
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India’s ruling Congress party and} Bho 
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Even the Communists, to whose tet-) past 
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Bhoodan had come as a dramatic anf to S 
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sons to oppose it. The Indian pres} to § 
hailed the movement and gave it thin 
worldwide publicity. vant 

Given these favorable conditions} Thy 
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from the Gandhi Memorial Fund ané thin, 
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als, why has Bhoodan fallen so fat Ir 
behind its timetable? Three reason‘? tent; 
stand out: fail 
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over Bhoodan was due to the ele§ who 
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ments of drama, pathos and excite- 
ment it provided the participants. It 
was born in dramatic circumstances 
as a dramatic answer to Communist 
violence. Its author-leader, Acharya 
Vinobha Bhave, is himself a dra- 
matic, saintly man who walks and 
talks dramatically. The entire process 
of giving and taking lands is highly 
dramatized and charged with pathos. 
The movement’s leaders, despite their 
penchant for humility and love of 
simplicity, do little to discourage this 
excitement. So not much strength 
can be derived from the principles 
or methods advocated, although these 
have much in them that is com- 
mendable. 

2. Bhoodan’s leaders have been 
trying to bring about a change of 
heart in the people, which must in- 
volve a deeper change of mental out- 
look. But changing mental attitudes, 
especially of a people as steeped in 
poverty and ignorance as_ India’s, 
requires long and patient education. 
Apparently, this could not be in- 
cluded in the program of a movement 
which sought spectacular successes in 
a short time. 

3. Vinobha Bhave and the people 
around him continually stretched 
Bhoodan’s scope until the gap be- 
tween professed aims and possible 
achievements became unbridgeable. 
Deflation of public faith in Bhoo- 
dan’s revolutionary potentialities led 
Bhoodan to digress into every other 
conceivable kind of “dan” (gift). 

With its “year of deliverance” long 
past, therefore, Bhoodan presents a 
tragi-comic picture. It has given rise 
to Shramadan, Buddhidan, Sampatti- 
dan and Koopdan, all of which lead 
to Sarvaswadan (or the gift of every- 
thing you possess) and finally to Jee- 
vandan (the “dan” of one’s own life). 








Thus Bhoodan has gone so far be- 
yond land-gifts that it means all 
things to all people—i.e., nothing in 
particular to anyone. 

In an apparent effort to divert at- 
tention from Bhoodan’s paradoxical 
failure, its leader early last year 
came up with Gramdan, gifts of 
whole villages. By the end of 1957, 
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Gramdan had virtually consumed 
Bhoodan. It may not be long before 
Gramdan kindles District-dan. There 
is already talk of Nagardan (gifts of 
towns and cities). All this gives one 
the unmistakable impression that 
Bhoodan itself is fading out. 

Bhoodan originally won the ap- 
plause of many leading Western writ- 
ers on Asian affairs, who believed its 
strong spiritual flavor could act as 
a prophylactic against Communism. 
Unfortunately, the state of Kerala has 
gone Communist in spite of a tri- 
umphant Bhoodan there. 

Bhoodan was also praised as a 
spontaneous, independent movement 
which sprang up at a time when eco- 
nomic, political and social life in 
India were being increasingly con- 
centrated in the hands of the state. It 
seemed to show that abiding and 
qualitative social changes could re- 
sult from the voluntary, cooperative 
and creative efforts of free indi- 
viduals. 

But Bhoodan failed to consolidate 
initial gains. It should have speedily 
resettled the landless on whatever 
lands had been collected, and then 
laid the foundations of democracy by 
educating the rehabilitated peasants. 
Instead, Bhoodan’s leaders devoted 
the bulk of their time to exploring 
the heights (and depths) of the 
“dan” idea. 

Gramdan, unlike Bhoodan, has 
little use for the individual, except 
as a guinea pig in its experiments 
for the larger good of the village 
society. By its emphasis on mass co- 
operation and mass organization to- 
ward a set social goal, it works 
against individual freedom and initi- 
ative. In sum, Gramdan asks the 
individual peasant to submerge him- 
self in the village collectivity. 

And now the Government has 
found the Gramdan villages a con- 
venient ground to introduce coopera- 
tive farming, and the Indian Plan- 
ning Commission has drawn up a 
master plan for the cooperative set- 
tlement of farmers on Bhoodan and 
Gramdan lands. According to latest 
reports, too, the Ministry of Commu- 





nity Development is seeking greater 
cooperation between the Goyern- 
ment’s Community Projects: and de- 
velopment work in Gramdan villages. 
Prime Minister Nehru himself is seri- 
ously interested in this cooperation. 

All this could not have come about 
if Bhoodan’s leaders did not seem to 
find the movement unmanageable, 
especially in its Gramdan phase, 
without some kind of Governmént 
assistance. It is probable that they 
saw this as the only way of saving 
the movement from utter failure. 
Also, the money lost when Bhoodan 
renounced financial assistance from 
the Gandhi Memorial Fund early in 
1957 would be regained if the Gov- 
ernment came into the picture. A 
marriage of convenience seems to 
have taken place. 

Cooperative farming based on the 
abolition of all private ownership and 
pooling of land is now regarded as 
compatible with the end of Gramdan 
and the Gandhian social philosophy 
of Sarvodaya. Though Bhoodan’s 
leaders insist that the abolition of 
private ownership will be entirely 
voluntary in Gramdan villages, in the 
same breath they set a target of at 
least one cooperative farming unit in 
every Gramdan village. Few seem 
concerned about the element of coer- 
cion involved in achieving this target. 

Given the present surface-level of 
democracy in India, the Govern- 
ment’s emphasis on more and more 
cooperatives rather than genuine co- 
operation, and the naive idealism of 
Bhoodan’s leaders, the dangers of 
cooperative farming for democracy 
in India are real. 

It certainly is a fall for the high 
priests of Gandhian Sarvodaya, who 
stand for a stateless society, to seek 
Government help in an area which 
they have always insisted must be 
free from government. It also bodes 
ill that no reform movement of any 
social significance in India can re- 
main independent of Government 
“assistance.” On these counts Bhoo- 
dan, once a legitimate and modest 
democratic hope, has become one of 
the great illusions of our time. 
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BOHN 


HAVE BEEN gathering all sorts of 
| memories of the past out of a book 
entitled Face the Future, by my old 
friend John M. Work (Vantage, 
$3.00). I describe John M. Work as 
my friend, though I have never met, 
seen or talked to him. But I have 
always known where he was and what 
he was doing, and every now and then 
we have exchanged a letter or two. 
Though he is a little older than I am 
—getting along in his eighties—he is 
still full of energy and determined to 
do what he can to save this wicked 
world, It is impossible to dislike such 
a man, 

John is different from me in having 
been longer, more continuously and 
more officially connected with the So- 
cialist party. He was in at the start 
when the hopeful organization was set 
up in 1901 at that famous Indianapo- 
lis convention. For 25 years, he was 
editor of one of the most influential 
Socialist papers, the Milwaukee Lead- 
er. For a long time, as secretary of 
the party, he sat at the very center of 
agitational activity in Chicago. It is 
no more than fair to suppose that he 
represents a large sector of what re- 
mains of American Socialism. 

When I laid this book down, I had 
a peculiar feeling that I had been in 
communication with a ghost. Old 
John talks hopefully throughout his 
178 pages about the socialism which 
is to save this country and the world, 
but nowhere refers to an American 
Socialist party. No party officials are 
mentioned and no platforms quoted. 
Eugene V. Debs, the only party leader 
who is honored with a mention, has 
long been dead. There is not a word 
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By William E. Bohn 


An Old Socialist 
Views the Future 


about Norman Thomas or the recent 
history of socialism. German Social- 
ists are referred to, but the British 
Labor party is completely disregard- 
ed. This man seems to think social- 
ism will come down out of the air 
and magically save the world. 

Future historians will find in this 
volume abundant evidence of the close 
connection between our form of so- 
cialism and various efforts at moral 
reform. When the author swings away 
from what is supposed to be his main 
theme and puts in a blow against al- 
cohol, tobacco or the use of any food 
except vegetables, he seems to achieve 
a special eloquence, Throughout his 
discussion, he takes for granted that 
“when socialism comes” all good 
things will come with it. Capitalism 
will not be here to pervert people’s 
minds—so they will be able to make 
wise decisions and all good things 
will come to pass. At one point, the 
author actually ventures the proph- 
esy: “The world will become a para- 
dise.” 

All of the horrors of Fascism, 
Nazism and Communism worry him 
not at all. The socialist world will be 
free from them because socialism— 
at least our sort of socialism—will 
be “democratic.” How we will make 
it democratic or keep it democratic 
he never explains. It will simply be 
democratic. This magic word will 
save it from the curses of dictatorial 
mass-operation. 

Mr. Work was bred on an Iowa 
farm and obviously knows more about 
agriculture than about industry. He 
favors cooperative farms rather than 
Russian-style collectives and pictures 


a rural world in which the pr: ducers 
of food have freedom of choice. But 
since “the desire to own one’s own 
farm or home is a passing weakness 
of the flesh,” people will, in the ena 
be sure to make the proper choice, 

So far as one can picture the system 
which Mr. Work has in mind for in. 
dustry, it is a rather free and easy. 
going affair. The biggest concerns, 
“natural monopolies,” are to be rm 
by the Government. The others willl 
be taken care of by individual entre. 
preneurs or by cooperatives. It is 
understood that any uneasy and dis. 
contented chap can open up a busi- 
ness of his own whenever he feels 
like it. The difference between the 
system which we have now and Mr. 
Work’s “socialism” would be that in 
“paradise” more activities would be 
run by the Government. 

It would be interesting to know 
just when the chief part of this book 
was written. There is no mention of 
FDR or of the New Deal. The author 
acknowledges that we now have social 
insurance, but complains that it is 
inadequate. As I am writing this re 
view, laws to improve it are being 
considered in Congress. Many of the 
author’s complaints about poverty, 
starvation, bad housing and other in- 
adequacies of our civilization were 
better fitted to the situation of 190] 
or perhaps 1931 than to what we see 
about us in 1958. 

Our author has the endless nerve 
of the constitutional reformer. He 
will tell people what to eat. He wil 
give the ladies detailed directions with 
regard to their costumes and com: 
plexions. He will lecture both men 
and women about matters of sex 
How these things are tied in with 
socialism may seem a bit mysterious 
But the reader finally is able to figure 
out that they belong in this book be 
cause “socialism” is the universal 
solvent. 

All of this is what some of the 
Socialists believed when they met al 
Indianapolis in 1901. It is what John 
M. Work believes in 1958, There is 








something very impressive about this 
tenacity. 
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Will Reciprocal Trade 


Survive This Congress? 


By Peter Kilby 


WASHINGTON 
INCE March 27, when the Admin- 
S istration held its International 
Trade Conference in Washington, re- 
ciprocal trade has been pushed into 
the shadows by the recession. Never- 
theless, renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act remains one of the major 
legislative tasks of Congress. U.S. 
failure to extend liberal trade poli- 
cies, coupled with the emergence of 
the European Common Market, would 
result in major changes in interna- 
tional trade. 

As was the case with Eric Johns- 
ton’s campaign for foreign aid, the 
Administration’s effort to enlist sup- 
port for its program appears to have 
been an exercise in moral suasion. 
The political realities remain. The first 
obstacle is the power of certain key 
legislators on the House Ways and 
Means and Senate Finance Commit- 
tees who, either because of personal 
credos of economic nationalism or 
special interests, oppose the renewal. 
Second, there is the apprehension 
generated by high unemployment, 

Although international trade con- 
stitutes but 5 per cent of the Ameri- 
can economy, this represents 20 per 
cent of world exports and 15 per cent 
of world imports. To a large degree 
most of the non-Communist world 
depends on U.S. trade. Restrictive 
trade policies put us in the paradoxi- 
cal position of distributing vast sums 
of foreign aid to increase productive 
capacity, while at the same time un- 
dermining the ability of the recipient 
nations to pay us through their own 
sales in the dollar market. 

To complicate the situation, since 
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1955 Russia has been pursuing an 
aggressive policy of economic pene- 
tration, including foreign aid, tech- 
nical assistance and long-term trade 
agreements. Recipients include Yugo- 
slavia, India, Egypt, Syria, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Afghanistan and Ar- 
gentina. 

Long before Russia absorbed 40 
per cent of Egypt’s exports, U.S. im- 
port quotas denied a market to Egyp- 
tian long-staple cotton, mainstay of 
Egypt’s economy, Similarly, Japan, 
which buys twice as much as she 
sells in U.S. markets, has been turn- 
ing to Red China as an outlet since 
the U.S. has placed “voluntary” quo- 
tas on Japanese fish, textiles and 
(more recently) flatware. In the case 
of Iceland, after repeated attempts by 
the New England fishing industry to 
invoke the escape-clause against Ice- 
landic fish, our northern ally started 
looking for new markets; Russia now 
buys 27 per cent of her exports. 

There is also the factor of eco- 
nomic self-interest. Each year, we ex- 
port $5 billion worth of goods and 
services more than we import—which 
means a net addition of $5 billion in 
wages and profits which we would 
not have under a protective system. 
Exports provide 7 per cent of U.S. 
employment and enable us to buy the 
imports which we must have. 

The United States imports 20 per 
cent of all its raw materials (com- 
pared to 10 per cent fifty years ago). 
A few items on which we depend on 
foreign sources from 25 to 100 per 
cent include crude petroleum, iron 
ore, copper, rubber, wool, tin, nickel, 
aluminum, newsprint, cobalt, zinc 


and lead. We are 100 per cent de- 
pendent on imports for coffee, tea, 
bananas and cocoa. 

Half, or about $6.3 billion worth, 
of U.S. exports, are listed as dutiable 
(subject to tariff). If these dutiable 
imports were spread evenly over all 
categories, there would be no prob- 
lem of protection. But as our exports 
tend to come from our most effi- 
cient industries, the weight of import 
competition tends to fall on the less 
efficient industries. It is the latter 
group that has placed a protection- 
ist stamp on our -trade policies. In- 
cluded in this group are segments of 
the chemical and mining industries, 
glassware, leather products, cutlery, 
watches, bicycles, paper, jewelry, 
parts of the textile industry and ‘re- 
lated light manufacturing in specialty 
lines. 

Estimates indicate that, if all bar- 
riers to trade were lifted, imports 
would increase by about $2 billion, 
affecting between 20 and 40 prod- 
ucts, causing a maximum loss of em- 
ployment of 400,000 (compared to 
the 4.5 million whose jobs depend 
on exports). Dislocations of this size 
are insignificant when compared to 
the adjustments caused by changes in 
technology, consumer demand and 
Government fiscal policy. Many work- 
able plans of graduated tariff protec- 
tion or direct subsidy have been pro- 
posed to facilitate the shift to more 
profitable lines of production. How- 
ever, because of their political 
strength, the protectionist groups 
have been able to resist the forces 
of change. 


HEN the reciprocal trade pro- 
W oon was launched in 1934, 
the ratio of duties collected to the 
value of dutiable imports was 53 
per cent; in 1957, it is slightly less 
than 12 per cent. However, much of 
this reduction is a result of inflation. 
If the inflation factor is removed, the 
average reduction is 50 per cent— 
from 24 per cent in 1934 to 12 per 
cent in 1957. The growth of dutiable 
imports relative to duty-free imports, 
from 40 per cent in 1934 to 51 per 











cent in 1957, indicates the moderate 
effectiveness of tariff reductions. 
Many claim that, up to now, we have 
merely cut the fat off the protection- 
ist Smoot-Hawley Tariff of 1930. It 
is indisputable that no appreciable 
tariff reductions have taken place 
since 1951. 

The protectionist tide in Congress 
has been rising since 1948. With 
every renewal the Reciprocal Trade 
Program has been weakened by 
“peril-points,” an ever-widening es- 
cape-clause, quotas under the guise 
of national security, and ever-shrink- 
ing tariff-reduction authority for the 
President. In 1955, the program came 
within three votes of extinction. 

The present Administration has 
been forced to make many damaging 
compromises as the price for survival 
of its formal policies: the Chief Jo- 
sephs Dam decision under “Buy 
American” legislation, the invoca- 
cation of anti-dumping provisions 
against British soil pipes, the watch 
and bicycle escape-clause decisions, 
the national security clause, “volun- 
tary” quotas on oil and textiles, and, 
finally, Tariff Commission appoint- 
ments. (From 1948 to 1953, when a 
majority of the Tariff Commissioners 
were Democratic appointees, there 
were recommendations for 
escape-clause action; from 1953 to 
1957, after the Commission was 
packed with high-tariff advocates, 
there were 17.) And Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, notwith- 
standing his recent “conversion” to 
reciprocal trade, is known to favor 
mandatory quotas on oil and textiles. 

The Administration has made an 
extensive effort in support of the 
1958 extension. For the protection- 
ists on the Hill, the proposed legisla- 
tion contains greater safety measures 
for domestic producers. Studies were 
made by the Department of Com- 
merce of 30 Congressional districts 
which showed that in each district 
there was a greater export interest 
than threat of import competition. 
Cabinet members have made numer- 
ous speeches in support of the re- 
newal, And finally, the influence of 
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the internationalist State Department 
in trade matters has been dimin- 
ished by the creation of the Trade 
Policy Committee composed of seven 
cabinet members and headed by Sec- 
retary Weeks. 

Pressure-group activities are run- 
ning at a new high. The most striking 
fact is that, for the first time, sup- 
porters testifying in favor of the 
extension have outnumbered the pro- 
tectionists—and by a ratio of two 
to one. The Committee for a National 
Trade Policy is the leading free 
trade lobby; its Board of Directors 
is interlocked with the Committee 
for Economic Development and the 
U.S. Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Among the 
other groups supporting renewal are 
the major farm organizations, the 
leadership of the AFL-CIO, coastal 
port interests, importers and export- 
ers, ship lines and the six major im- 
porting oil companies. Organized 
labor is also pushing for a bill known 
as the Trade Adjustment Act, which 
calls for direct Government aid to 
import-injured helping 
them make the transition to other 
lines of production. 

There are two major lobbies on the 
protectionist side. The American 
Tariff League, supported mainly by 
the chemical and glass industries, has 
this year issued a hundred-page 
study, “The United States and World 
Trade.” It recommends that the Tar- 
iff Commission become the supreme 
authority on trade policy, that the 
whole tariff system be revised, that 
GATT be abandoned, that greater 
protection be provided through high- 
er tariffs and more quotas. 

More sophisticated is the Nation- 
wide Committee of Industry, Labor 
and Agriculture on Import-Export 
Policy. Headed by Oscar Strackbein, 
a former Tariff Commission official 
reputed to be one of the most effective 
lobbyists on the Hill, this Committee 
has selected as its rallying cry Ex- 
ecutive usurpation of Congressional 
power. In Strackbein’s words, “the 
State Department uses the domestic 
market as a continuing means of oil- 


industries, 





ing through difficult international 
problems . . . giving to imports the 
right of eminent domain.” 


S IT now stands, the President's 

bill could not get more than 
160 votes in the House of Represen. 
tatives. If unemployment gets worse, 
this number would decline sharply, 
Although the legislation could prob. 
ably get through the Ways and 
Means Committee, despite such pro- 
tectionist crusaders as Daniel Reed, 
Richard Simpson and Noah Mason, 
it would have little chance in the 
Senate Finance Committee. Oil, tex. 
tile and mineral interests are heavily 
represented in the Senate commit. 
tee in the persons of Lyndon Johnson, 
Robert Kerr, Chairman Harry Byrd, 
Mike Mansfield and Wallace Bennett. 

The bill will have a short life if it 
is opened to amendments from the 
House floor. The man who can pre- 
vent this is Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
who, like the majority leader of the 
Senate, comes from the oil state of 
Texas. Therefore, a mandatory quota 
on oil imports, as a “national de- 
fense” precaution, will be the mini- 
mum price the Administration will 
have to pay. 

Now that the Government has 
reached its stock-piling limits of 
lead, zinc and copper, the pressure is 
on the Western states. Depressed 
world prices have not helped. It is 
expected that the recent Tariff Com- 
mission escape-clause recommenda: 
tion (by a 3-to-3 vote) for quotas on 
lead and zinc will be accepted by the 
President—thereby allowing Westem 
legislators to vote for the extension. 

Supporters of reciprocal trade now 
feel that the best they can hope for is 
a one-year extension with no tariff 
reduction authority granted to the 
President whatsoever. If a one-year 
renewal is obtained, the chances are 
good that in 1959, with no elections 
to be faced and a less acute employ: 
ment situation, Congress will extend 
the Trade Agreements Act for the full 
three years. But the big question is: 
Will the reciprocal trade program 
survive this year? 
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Russia 5 Years After Stalin-9 





en 


Industry 


By Oleg Hoeffding 


oR Soviet industry, the last five 
i. were a period of continu- 
ous readjustment to a succession of 
economic policy changes which re- 
flected the contentions among the po- 
litical leadership. Considering the 
vacillations of policy and reshuffling 
of the machinery of administration 
and planning to which Soviet industry 
has been exposed, its overall perform- 
ance has been remarkably impressive. 

For 1953-1957, the official Soviet 
index of industrial output shows an 
increase of 73 per cent, or an aver- 
age of 11 per cent a year. Severe 
critics of the Soviet index will prob- 
ably concede that industrial produc- 
tion in the USSR has been growing 
by 7 or 8 per cent annually in the 
past five years. (U.S. manufacturing 
and mining output in 1953-1957 in- 
creased at an annual rate of 2.6 per 
cent. ) 

This continued high rate of over- 
all industrial growth must be borne 
in mind in any survey of the present 
condition and prospects of Soviet in- 
dustry, It has had, and is having its 
troubles and problems but only wish- 
ful thinking can read critical weak- 
nesses into the recent Soviet indus- 
trial record. There has been some talk 
in the West about “crisis” in connec- 
tion with two recent developments: 
the tendency for the Soviet rate of 
industrial growth to decline from the 
outstandingly high rates of the early 
Postwar years; and the so-called 
“scrapping of the Sixth Five Year 
Plan.” Our appraisal will focus on 
nese two developments. 
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The fate of the Communist party’s 
directives for the Sixth Five Year 
Plan for 1956-1960 (the Plan itself 
never materialized) provides an in- 
teresting illustration of the impact on 
industry of Nikita Khrushchev’s spirit 
of restless impatience and adventur- 
ous innovation. The directives had 
been solemnly proclaimed by the 20th 
Party Congress in February 1956. 
On the surface their program for in- 
dustry reaffirmed the triumph of 
Stalinist orthodoxy over Georgi Ma- 
lenkov’s heretical attempt to dislodge 
heavy industry from its traditional 
primacy over all other sectors of the 
economy. The rate of heavy-industry 
expansion demanded by the direc- 
tives for 1956-1960 was only slightly 
below that maintained in the preced- 
ing five years, and consumer-goods 
production was relegated to second 
place. 

However, the directives also or- 
dered determined attacks on sectors 
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of the Soviet economy which Stalin 
had neglected. The goals set for agri- 
culture, residential construction, and 
transportation put these sectors into 
acute competition with heavy indus- 
try for investment resources, as well 
as for materials and labor. Moreover, 
the rate of growth envisaged for con- 
sumer-goods industries was also quite 
impressive. 

Evidently, this ambitious list of the 
Party’s desiderata for 1960 had been 
drawn up with scant attention to the 
resources available. But the Party had 
spoken, and the unenviable task of 
matching its goals with resources was 
left to the experts of the State Plan- 
ning Commission, who were expected 
to draw up an operational Five-Year 
program for the economy. 

While Gosplan went to work, Soviet 
industry evidently attempted to move 
forward fast, in all directions, as the 
Party had ordered, As 1956 drew to 
a close, it was able to claim an out- 
put expansion by 11 per cent, a rate 
consistent with the goal set for 1960. 
But this proved a Pyrrhic victory. 
The output increases achieved by the 
basic industries producing iron and 
steel, coal, metals and other raw ma- 
terials had been much more modest, 
and the processing industries were 
able to meet their output plans only 
by running down stocks of materials 
and semi-manufactures, and by bat- 
tling a fast-spreading rash of bottle- 
necks which threatened to slow pro- 
duction. To make it worse, the spread 
of shortages also engulfed the vast 
program of industrial and mining 
construction—the essential underpin- 
ning of forced expansion of heavy in- 
dustry. 

The result was a mounting back- 
log of unfinished construction and 
unused equipment, and of failures to 
complete on schedule those very plants 
and mines whose output would have 
widened the bottlenecks. These prob- 
lems encountered by industry in 1956 
were aggravated by competition for 
resources from Khrushchev’s ener- 
getic remedial programs in agricul- 
ture and housing construction, and 
by the unpublicized demands of the 
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Soviet race for strategic parity with 
the United States. 

By late December 1956, the Party’s 
Central Committee bowed to realities 
and acknowledged that industry had 
been driven too fast. The planners 
were instructed to cut down invest- 
ment programs, concentrate resources 
on projects nearing completion and 
go easy on starting new ones, reduce 
output goals in industries harassed 
by supply bottlenecks, and give in- 
dustry a chance to rebuild its de- 
pleted inventories. To give industry 
a breathing spell, a relatively modest 
(by Soviet standards) 7.1-per-cent 
increase in total industrial output was 
prescribed for 1957. 

Yet, while easing the pace in in- 
dustry, the Party evidently still hoped 
that the planners would succeed in 
producing a Five Year Plan roughly 
consistent with its directives. They 


mid-1958. This was, in substance, an 
admission of defeat, and another bow 
to realities, although the Party reso- 
lution tried to give the impression 
that the old directives had become 
outdated by the discovery of hitherto 
undetected growth possibilities in the 
economy. 

Such possibilities were claimed to 
be inherent, inter alia, in the sweep- 
ing administrative reorganization of 
industry carried out earlier in 1957. 
In December 1956, the Party had 
ruled that industry’s troubles were 
partly caused by shortcomings in 
planning and administration, and had 
indicated that changes were in the 
offing. The December resolution de- 
manded a strengthening of the au- 
thority of the industrial Ministries. 
But the abolition of most of them 
proved to be the central feature of 
the 1957 reform. One can only sur- 









with parochial interests, to the neg. 
lect of responsibilities toward other 
regions. There are also indications of 
faulty coordination between the ney 
system of decentralized and regional| 
industrial administration, and_ the 
planning system, which remains high. 
ly centralized and is organized along 
industry rather than regional lines, 
Either because or in spite of the 
reform, Soviet industry did rather 
well under its admittedly “softened” 
1957 plan, and could claim an over. 
all output increase by 10 per cent 
last year. Once again, however, basic 
materials and fuel production did not 
do so well, and production gains else. 
where were quite uneven. Published 
production figures for the last two 
years generally suggest that the pat 
tern of actual industrial output 
changes since 1955 has borne littk 
resemblance to what would have been 
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main reason for quietly backing out 
of the 1960 commitments entered into 
by the directives. 

Two sets of data recently published 
in the Soviet Union suggest that 
Khrushchev has learned from this 
failure to substitute political fiat for 
economic policy. One is the Eco- 
nomic Plan for 1958. The other is a 
set of hypothetical output figures for 
a dozen or so important commodities 
which Soviet industry, Khrushchev 
hopes, will achieve in fifteen years. 

The 1958 Plan, despite the over- 
fulfillment of the year’s target for 
1957, once again set a “soft” output 
goal for industry as a whole—an in- 
crease by 7.6 per cent. This expecta- 
tion of a further slowdown in indus- 
trial expansion reflects a continued 
effort to correct the imbalances that 
have developed in the structure of in- 
dustry. At the same time, it shows 
realistic recognition that Soviet in- 
dustry must learn to live within the 
constraints imposed on it by Khrush- 
chev’s resolve to attend seriously to 
agriculture and housing, and by 
other competing claims on Soviet re- 
sources. The extent to which the hous- 
ing program competes with industry 
for investment resources is indicated 
by the fact that public housing con- 
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SOVIET WORKER: DESPITE BOTTLENECKS, AN IMPRESSIVE RECORD 
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struction this year is due to absorb 
one-third of total planned construc- 
tion volume—a strikingly high ratio 
by past Soviet standards, and one 
which, apparently, will confine non- 
residential construction in 1958 to 
last year’s volume. 

This has forced the industrial plan- 
ners to make some hard choices in 
disposing of the investment resources 
allocated to industry. They made them 
by concentrating heavily on capacity 
expansion in four selected branches 
of industry. These are iron and steel 
production and the chemical indus- 
try, both identified as laggards who 
are responsible for many of the re- 
cent bottlenecks; and the petroleum 
and natural gas industries. The lat- 
ter two have been leaders rather than 
laggards, but the fact that the USSR 
has been enjoying an oil and gas 
bonanza means that large investment 
resources must be poured into refin- 
ing and distribution facilities. 

It is admitted that other industry 
branches stand badly in need of ca- 
pacity expansion, but evidently they 
have to wait their turn, and to con- 
tent themselves this year with modest 
increases in investment, or—as is 
also admitted—face investment cuts. 
Such cuts, apparently, will affect some 





of the hitherto privileged heavy indus- 
tries (including, probably, machine- 
building) as well as the long-suffer- 
ing consumer-goods branches. Actu- 
ally, the planners’ desire to keep up 
the tradition of skimping on the light 
and food industries has been curbed 
to some extent by two of Khrush- 
chev’s successes outside industry: 
The flush in milk and meat output 
compels them to give some attention 
to expanding processing and storage 
plants, while the provision of more 
new housing has greatly increased 
demand for furniture—a predictable 
phenomenon which the planners so 
far had preferred to ignore. 

Despite the special attention given 
to the bottleneck industries, there are 
indications that 1958 will be another 
year of seriously strained supply of 
basic materials. The Chairman of the 
RSFSR Gosplan has warned that the 
increases in iron and steel output 
scheduled this year are insufficient 
“fully to meet the growing needs of 
the economy.” A shortage of sul- 
phuric acid is blamed for the decision 
to keep output of fertilizers at last 
year’s level. 

Khrushchev’s list of long-term pro- 
duction targets for 1972 also suggests 
that he has undergone some educa- 
tion in economic realism. For one 
thing, he has been very careful to 
refer to them as “tentative bench- 
marks” rather than represent them 
as firm goals. More importantly, the 
figures clearly show that Soviet plan- 
ners are now concerned with main- 
taining the reduced rate of industrial 
growth of the last few years, and do 
not expect to recapture the more dra- 
matic rates of earlier Soviet develop- 
ment history. The annual growth 
rates for 1958-1972 implied by the 
list, for most items, are about those 
of the recent years of decelerated ex- 
pansion; some are even lower. 

However, even the more moderate 
long-term rate of industrial growth 
now envisaged by the Soviets would 
give the USSR, fifteen years hence, a 
volume of industrial production of 
about the same dimensions as that 
of the United States in 1957, 
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All it has done since 1948 is rotate monthly chairmen 


The UN's 


Forgotten 


Military Committee 


By I.D.W. Talmadge 


VERY SECOND Thursday of each 
F month, 15 military officers meet 
in a small conference room on the 
seventh floor of the UN Library 
building. These resplendently uni- 
formed men are members of the 
world organization’s Military Staff 
Committee. The Committee consists 
of the Chiefs of Staff (or their dep- 
uties) of the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council—France, 
Nationalist China, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Each of these countries has 
three representatives on the Com- 
mittee—one officer respectively from 
the land, sea and air forces. 

The 15 men greet each other cor- 
dially; even the Russians and the 
Chinese exchange pleasantries. Then 
they solemnly take their assigned 
seats around a horseshoe-shaped con- 
ference table. There are the usual 
trappings of a UN session — ear- 
phones for simultaneous translation, 
stenotypists, interpreters, also pads 
of paper and sharpened pencils for 
the committee members to doodle on. 

The meetings—which are barred 
to the press and the public—seldom 
last more than a few minutes. In re- 
cent months, the only item on the 
agenda has been the selection of a 
chairman. But since this is pre- 
arranged on a monthly rotation basis 
among the five participating powers, 
the matter is disposed of quickly. 
Next, someone moves for adjourn- 
ment. Someone else seconds the mo- 
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tion. A vote is taken. No nyets. And 
the work of the UN Military Staff 
Committee is done for another month. 

Created in 1946, the MSC has held 
a total of 336 meetings. Its score so 
far—no hits, no runs, no errors, and 
not even one good “try.” 

The MSC stems from the Charter 
of the United Nations. Article 47 pro- 
vides: “There shall be established a 
Military Staff Committee to advise 
and assist the Security Council on 
all questions relating to the Security 
Council’s military requirements for 
the maintenance of international 
peace and security, the employment 
and command of forces placed at its 
disposal, the regulation of armaments, 
and possible disarmament.” 

In short, the job of the MSC was 
to advise the Security Council on all 
military matters. Specifically, its func- 
tions were: (1) to organize the “In- 
ternational Contingents of Armed 
Forces” (the armed forces which 
were to be placed at the disposal of 
the Security Council; (2) to direct 
these forces in any military action 
against a country endangering world 
peace; and (3) to plan the military 
strategy and campaigns against an 
aggressor-nation. To make it possible 
for the Security Council to take mili- 
tary action against an aggressor, the 
member states of the UN are obliged 
under Article 43 to make available 
to the Council, “on its call,” armed 
forces, assistance and facilities. 

The MSC came into existence in 
London on February 3, 1946. Shortly 
after that, it moved to New York 
where it has permanent headquarters. 


On April 30, 1947, after 15 months 
of deliberation, the MSC produced 
its first report for the Security Coun. 
cil, The report consisted of 41 articles, 
covering 80 pages. Of the 41 articles, 
there was unanimous agreement on 
25. 

These 25 articles boiled down to a 
simple and self-evident deduction: 
that the proposed international police 
force could be effective only against 
the “small fry” nations; the interna- 
tional “cops” could not be tough 
enough to halt an aggression com- 
mitted by one of the Big Five powers. 
Since the international police force 
would be under the authority of the 
Security Council and, within the 





THE UN: VETO POWER IS DECISIVE 


Council, each of the Big Five has the 
power of veto, consequently — the 
MSC reasoned — no major power 
would permit, unvetoed, any decision 
for UN military action against itself. 

Next, the Security Council, on June 
25, 1947, directed the MSC to submit 
an estimate of the over-all strength 
of the armed forces to be made avail- 
able, indicating the strength and com- 
position of the land, sea and aif 
components, and the proportion of 
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this strength to be provided on the 
basis of equality by the Big Five. 

For another full year, the MSC de- 
bated and deliberated. Then on July 
2, 1948, it informed the Security 
Council that the other powers could 
not reach agreement with the Soviets. 
Since then, there has been no further 
discussion in the MSC about the crea- 
tion of UN armed forces. 

In the months that followed, the 
MSC remained quiescent. Then, on 
January 19, 1950, its calm was shat- 
tered. The Soviet delegates withdrew 
from the 120th meeting of the MSC 
when it rejected, by a majority vote, 
the Soviet challenge to the representa- 
tive of the Chinese delegation. 

The Soviet boycott was short-lived. 
At the 140th meeting of the MSC, 
held on October 26, 1950, the Soviet 
delegates were back. At that meeting 
the head of the Soviet military dele- 
gation declared that, as previously, 
the USSR considered the participa- 
tion of the “representative of the 
Kuomintang Group” in the MSC 
illegal. He stated that the Soviet dele- 
gation was participating in the work 
of the MSC in the “interest of the 
common cause.” 

This just about sums up the “activi- 
ties” of the 12-year-old MSC. On two 
occasions, the UN did set up an inter- 
national police force, but in neither 
case were these UN contingents placed 
under the authority of the MSC. The 
first time was in the Korean War, the 
second was last year when the United 
Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) 
was formed to patrol the Egyptian- 
Israeli borders. 

Nevertheless, the MSC goes through 
the ritual of holding regular meet- 
ings. It has its own technical staff 
(“administration, languages, and doc- 
uments”) which is independent of 
the UN Secretariat. All this costs the 
world organization about $125,000 a 
year, 

No one at the UN has ever dared 
to propose that the MSC be dis- 
banded. The Charter calls for an 
MSC, so there is one. If any member 
of the MSC has ever collapsed from 
overwork, it’s not on the record. 
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Aging Socialists, scholars victims of Belgrade frameup 


FOUR DEMOCRATS 
WHOM TITO JAILED 


By Alex N. Dragnich 


OST IN the outcries over the polem- 
L ics between Tito and the Soviet 
bloc was the fate of four aging Yugo- 
slav democrats, sentenced to harsh 
jail terms in Belgrade earlier this 
spring. The prisoners are: 

@ Alexander Pavlovich, 73, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Serbian Social Democratic party be- 
fore 1914, its deputy leader in the 
interwar years, and its representative 
in the Mikhailovich movement after 
1943. A prisoner of the Nazis for two 
years, he was sentenced to ten years 
in jail by Tito’s regime after the war, 
but released after eight years as a 
result of Socialist and trade-union 
pressure from abroad. He has now 
been sentenced to a new 81-year 
term. 

® Bogdan Krekich, 65, head of 
the Yugoslav trade unions between 
the wars, a well known Social Demo- 
crat who was active in the labor move- 
ment and the People’s Front after the 
war. He received a seven-year sen- 
tence. 

@ University professors Dragoslav 
Stranjakovich (history) and Milan 
Zujovich (law), both near 60, who 
received six- and four-year sentences. 

Krekich, presumably with assist- 
ance from Pavlovich, had written a 
book, Profile of Tito’s Yugoslavia, as 
well as the draft of a Social Demo- 
cratic program. The regime charges 
that Zujovich smuggled these out of 
the country on a trip to Paris last 
year. This was denied by all the 
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defendants, as well as by the prosecu- 
tion’s chief witness, who in open 
court withdrew his pre-trial state- 
ments. One of the defendants also 
repudiated a confession he had 
signed, which had been the basis of 
the indictment. 

As a result of the flimsiness of the 
evidence, the state prosecutor insisted 
that the court take into account the 
attitude of the four men throughout 
their entire lifetime: in other words, 
their non-Communist views. At the 
trial, Krekich openly asserted that he 
was “not a supporter of the one-party 
system,” that he was opposed to “all 
dictatorships,” and that he believed 
in “Social Democracy.” 

Another charge was that Pavlovich 
had tried to persuade the U.S. Em- 
bassy to finance the building of a 
railroad from Belgrade to the Monte- 
negrin port of Bar. But this railroad 
was one of Tito’s own projects, con- 
ceived and planned while Pavlovich 
was in jail! When I was in Yugo- 
slavia in the summer of 1952, U.S. 
aid was helping to build it. Presum- 
ably, it has never been finished. 

Quite apart from the light this 
trial cast on Tito’s judicial system 
(already illuminated by the trials of 
Milovan Djilas), the sentencing of 
these elderly men demonstrates anew 
the insecurity of Tito’s regime. It 
has been speculated that they were 
jailed as a means of appeasing Sta- 
linists in the Soviet Union. But, now 
that Moscow has refused to be ap- 
peased, should not the innocent vic- 
tims of Communist intrigue be re- 
leased? 
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Henry Adams’s Conceptual Technique 


Reviewed by Eric L. McKitrick 
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University of Chicago 


A Henry Adams Reader. 
Ed. by Elizabeth Stevenson. 
Doubleday. 392 pp. $5.00, 


In certain English families, it has 
been possible for exceptional quali- 
ties of intellect to perpetuate them- 
selves from generation to generation. 
Americans find this a little hard to 
believe, and yet it has been pretty 
convincingly shown in the work of 
such scholars as Noel Annan that 
assertions about an English heredi- 
tary intellectual élite have really been 
quite well grounded in fact. For an 
explanation of this phenomenon, one 
may postulate either pure “breed- 
ing” or a sociology of intellect in 
which family, a family seat, partici- 
pation in certain high affairs, and 
modest affluence have all been impor- 
tant items both in sharpening talent 
and making for its continuity over 
time. Add to all this a persistent 
moral scrupulosity sustained by Low 
Church, and the result has been a re- 
markable attitude of class exclusive- 
ness and a set of class standards hav- 
ing nothing to do with “aristocracy” 
in the usual sense. About the only 
American family that ever came any- 
where near meeting these conditions 
and knowing how to act them out 
was the Adamses. 

Whether or not this approach (the 
sociology, as it were, of being an 
Adams) is the best way to account 
for the “educating” of Henry Adams, 
remains something of a question. I 
only raise the possibility. It should, 
however, be safe to say that Henry 
Adams—for whatever reasons—was 
in certain respects the most complete 
intellectual America ever produced. 
Elizabeth Stevenson’s excellent new 
Henry Adams Reader, with the 
chance it offers for a sampling of the 
man’s mind not to be gotten from 


any single work, even the Education, 
very much reinforces this conviction. 
In it, one gets a sense of the enor- 
mous range of things that to Adams 
were eligible to be addressed as prob- 
lems, including, for example, land 
and naval warfare and the invest- 
ment of money—matters which have 
seldom fully engaged the resources 
of our most cosmopolitan minds. In 
the Reader we have quite a spectrum: 
an early account of Adams’s meeting 
with Garibaldi, his essay on John 
Smith, his piece on “Black Friday,” 
chapters from his two novels, ex- 
cerpts from the biographies of Galla- 
tin and Randolph, from the History, 
from Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres, 
the remarkable letter from Samoa, 
and three of his speculative essays on 
science and thought. 

The quality that comes through this 
sampling, and which deserves some 
comment on technical grounds if on 
no other, is an unusual efficiency and 
precision of intellectual method. I am 
struck by two aspects in particular: 
Adams’s technique of automatic po- 
larization of ideas, and his extension 
of metaphor into a working principle 
of explanation—features which seem 
to have had a profound influence on 
the very structure of all he thought 
and wrote. Let it be stated as dogma 
that there were few if any problems 
taken up by Adams simply as passive 
objects of contemplation; contrary to 
a widespread heresy to that effect, he 
cared little about decorating an idea 
for its own sake (his diction is rather 
chaste) ; he was far more concerned 
with the way a thing worked, and this 
applied just as much to Chartres as 
to the Battle of Tippecanoe. His re- 


quirement, which seems to have been 
solved fairly early, was that of a basic 
posture of mind which should prove 
appropriate to matters so diverse as 
the chanson de geste, rigging the gold 
market, and how men would think a 
century in the future. This seems to 
me less a question of Adams’s meta- 
physics than of his intellectual work- 
ing habits. 

The technique of “polarization,” as 
I have called it—by which I mean a 
kind of double vision of everything, 
an instinctive contrasting of every 
perception with its opposite or its 
obverse, a running comparative 
method which exhibits both what a 
thing is and what it isn’t—this habit 
seems to have developed originally 
out of Adams’s basic awareness from 
the very first that, though intrepidly 
American to the last, he was more or 
less suspended between two cultures 
all of the time. Like Henry James, 
he not only had an early acquaintance 
with Europe but was able to take both 
Europe and America into his system 
without either one blotting out the 
other, and to turn the result to im- 
mense practical advantage. Out of 
this he evolved the habit of polariz- 
ing much of what he saw in the one 
culture with something comparable 
in the other. 

One sees this even in the Adams of 
22: Reacting to the revolution in 
Sicily in terms not only of itself but 
also of the American Revolution, he 
concluded (quite correctly) that Eu 
rope, for all its wisdom, had a great 
deal to learn about running efficient 
uprisings. He was rather annoyed 
that Garibaldi should be called the 
“George Washington of Italy,” since 
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Washington himself would never 
have dreamed of invading another 
province in a red fireman’s shirt, and 
in that perception there is a world of 
cultural significance. 

Even the most chance brushes be- 
tween Europe and America, in 
Adams’s mind, strike flashes of illu- 
mination—as when he observes that, 
if John Randolph had been an Ital- 
ian, he would have passed for one 
possessed of the evil eye. Or take the 
shenanigans of Jim Fisk. One thing 
that made them so vulnerable was 
their excruciatingly un-American 
quality: The Erie banditti established 
themselves in a palace, where Fisk 
produced opera and supported a 
harem; the gold conspiracy itself, in 
its very elaborateness, was “a trans- 
action worthy of the French stage.” 
Indeed, almost all Adams’s subjects 
find themselves being polarized soon- 
er or later with something else: Bos- 
ton and Quincy, Massachusetts and 
Virginia, Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres, 12th century and 20th, 
Toussaint l‘Ouverture and Napoleon 
(a potent item in Napoleon’s will to 
crush Toussaint lay in the fact that 
the latter’s career was “a sort of 
Negro travesty” on his own). 

I would not labor this notion if it 
were not that Adams’s habit of con- 
ceptualizing things dialectically got 
itself built into the actual workman- 
ship of Adams’s prose. I would say 
that a major key to the difficulty in 
reading Adams is to be found at the 
immediate level of sentence-structure. 
Much has been made of a fatiguingly 
persistent use of irony and paradox 
throughout Adams’s work, but I 
wonder if this feature might not be 
better understood simply in terms of 
compositional technique: a fairly 
intricate contrapuntal construction 
which makes for close texture and re- 
quires a sustained plateau of atten- 
tion. Let the point be suggested with 
atypical passage from the Gallatin: 

“In governments, as in households, 
he who holds the purse holds the 
power. The Treasury is the natural 
Point of control to be occupied by 
any statesman who aims at organiza- 
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tion or reform, and conversely no 
organization or reform is likely to 
succeed that does not begin with and 
is not guided by the Treasury. The 
highest type of practical statesman- 
ship must always take this direction. 
Washington and Jefferson doubtless 
stand pre-eminent as the representa- 
tives of what is best in our national 
character or its aspirations, but 
Washington depended mainly upon 
Hamilton, and without Gallatin Mr. 
Jefferson would have been helpless.” 

Perhaps, in leaving the point, it 
might be added that the cutting edge 
of Adams’s language lies to some ex- 
tent in the very use of words that 
violate—just a littlke—our settled pat- 
terns of thought: e.g., Jefferson’s 
“greed for land,” or the apsidal 
chapels at Le Mans “carried to 
fanaticism.” 

The other striking feature of 
Adams’s work—a technique of analy- 
sis so organic as to disappear as or- 
nament reappear simply as 
method—is the technique of meta- 
phor. By this I mean a taking for 
granted that the thinker is entitled, 
with the use of symbolic analogy, to 
impose unity and consistency on ev- 
ery object of inquiry for his own 
ultimate enlightenment. It is recog- 
nized both in science and in art that 
these conceptual fictions can take 
on lives of their own, but Adams 
assumed (and Whitehead has said 
much the same thing) that they can 
have an order of reality just as high, 
or just as low, as tact and taste see 
fit to place them. 

Adams’s greatest tour de force in 
this respect was his working conceit 
(for the sake of the problem) that it 
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was the Virgin herself, in her wom- 
anly, queenly character, who domi- 
neered over the planning of Chartres. 
The proof of the strategy is quite 
pragmatic: It explains more para: 
doxes in the architecture—problems 
of a complex technical nature—than 
any other approach one could imag- 
ine. Outflanking the pedantries of 
Viollet-le-Duc regarding the irregu- 
larity of the apse windows was quite 
a stroke of generalship: 

“Any woman would see at once the 
secret of all this ingenuity and effort. 
The Chartres apse, enormous in size 
and width, is exquisitely lighted. 
Here, as everywhere throughout the 
church, the windows give the law, 
but here they actually take the place 
of law. The Virgin herself saw to 
the lighting of her own boudoir.” 

On a more diffuse level, but quite 
as effective in its way, is the great 
scene at Mont-Saint-Michel where 
William’s men gather on the eve of 
the Duke’s campaign in Brittany: 
There, as Taillefer performs the 
Chanson de Roland, we are made to 
understand the “masculine and mili- 
tary passions of the Archangel 
Michael.” In this excerpt, inciden- 
tally, Adams’s close textual commen- 
tary on the Chanson—as well as his 
handling, later on, of the rose sym- 
bolism of Chartres—anticipates the 
New Critcism by a good twenty years 
or more, 

We have been getting hints, for 
much too long a time now, that one 
of our most distinguished scholar- 
critics, R. P. Blackmur, is some day 
to give us a critical study of Henry 
Adams. This would add a final di- 
mension to the work of giving Adams 
his full legitimacy in our cultural his- 
tory. Two of those dimensions have 
been well blocked in already by Eliz- 
abeth Stevenson—first with her biog- 
raphy, and now with her fascinating 
Henry Adams Reader. The Reader 
should serve as a very effective pilot 
fuse for setting us off, as Miss Ste- 
venson modestly hopes, “on a_per- 
sonal exploration of the wholes from 
which these mutilated parts were 
taken.” 
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The Great Days. 
By John Dos Passos. 
Sagamore. 312 pp. $4.50. 


THIs Is a sad book, the weakest of 
Dos Passos’s novels and a melancholy 
reminder of the author’s own great 
days when his beat-up characters 
stayed tough and his prose was taut. 

The hero is an aging journalist, 
once internationally known, who is 
trying to make a new start in Havana 
with a thoroughly disagreeable red- 
headed girl 30 years his junior. One 
line of the novel, told in the histori- 
cal present, takes up his shabby ad- 
ventures with the girl whom he un- 
hopes will rejuvenate 
him. These episodes are “colorful” 
and implausible. The important sec- 
tions of the novel, however, consist 
of a mechanically arranged set of 
flashbacks into Roland Lancaster’s 
turbulent past. He relives the events 
of World War II that he saw and re- 
ported: the battle of Britain, Pearl 
Harbor and the Pacific war, the days 
of liberation, the death of the Presi- 
dent, and the shock of Hiroshima. 

Washington, whose moral disinte- 
gration Dos Passos has been record- 
ing since The District of Columbia, 
is still the jangling nerve-center of 
his collapsing world, and once more 
we meet the public figures (most of 
them slobs, idiots and scoundrels) 
of Roosevelt’s and Truman’s Ameri- 
ca. The real hero of the novel is not 
Lancaster but his good friend, Roger 
Thurloe (James V. Forrestal), the 
only Government official who divines 
the menace of Soviet imperialism and 
whose public frustrations are paral- 
leled in Lancaster’s private woes. 
After Thurloe “slipped quickly 
through a hospital window and let 
himself drop,” Lancaster’s journal- 
istic career is finished. The end of 
the novel finds him in a Miami air- 
port after the Cuban fiasco, adrift 
like Dos Passos’s other seekers, and 


reasonably 
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waiting for the day when he “might 
be needed.” 

Even in the Thirties, Dos Passos 
never quite lived up to his own re- 
quirements for the novelist. “The 
business of a novelist,” he declared 
then, “is to create characters first 
and foremost, and then to set them 
in the snarl of the human currents 
of his time, so that there results an 
accurate permanent record of a phase 
of history. Everything in a novel that 
doesn’t work towards these aims is 
superfluous or, at least, innocent day- 
dreaming.” Any honest observer with 
a knack for reporting, Dos Passos 
thought, could make a “record for 
this time,” but few writers ever 
created “living and rounded char- 
acters.” 

Dos Passos himself seldom re- 
leased his characters from his own 
grasping self-preoccupations or per- 
mitted them to drive off the highways 
of history into private pastures. He 
never created a single memorable 
figure—no Sister Carrie, no Babbitt, 
no Gatsby. His heroes have been him- 
self, first of all, and the great per- 
sonalities who towered over the times 
he chronicled. 

But, if his characters seem to us 
now like figures in a swiftly unfold- 
ing procession, not men and women 
with souls and interior histories, the 
livid world through which they 
moved was marvelously presented. 
Dos Passos became an admirable 
artist-reporter and a “good writer,” 
if we define good writing in his own 
words as “the reflection of an intense 
and organized viewpoint toward 
something, usually toward the values 
and processes of human life.” He was 
soaked in his age. His closeness to 
history, as well as his own powerful 
convictions, seemed to energize his 





prose and make parts of U.S.A. and 
In All Countries almost incandescent, 

Unfortunately, the glow faded 
from his prose with the repudiation 
of his beliefs and the dislocation of 
his values. He was a better writer, 
as Robert Gorham Davis has said, 
when he was a worse social and his. 
torical diagnostician. When a writer 
subordinates character and style to 
political ideas, he runs the risk of 
yielding himself to the tendencies of 
history; sometimes literary artistry 
can more than make up for the in- 
adequacy of thought. Because Hem-{ 
ingway, for all his limitations, is a 
disciplined artist, there is a level be- 
neath which his work simply cannot 
sink, whereas writers like Sinclair 
Lewis or Dos Passos have no such 


built-in preservers. i 


Today Dos Passos’s convictions do 
not convince; his literary yearnings 
toward a salvageable America, his 
illustrations of grass-roots vitality, 
his excursions into history, his affir 
mation of what he once denied are] 
not imaginatively assimilated into his 
fiction. Hemingway once made a sar- 
donic remark in Death in the After- 
noon about the writer who puts “his 
own intellectual musings, which he 
might sell for a low price as essays, 
into the mouths of artificially oF 
structed characters.” Dos Passos, the 
preacher and_ seeker, has been 
tempted into this practice in some of 
his recent novels and_ particularly 
in The Great Days. Pages in_ this 
novel are hardly more than re-writ 
ings of the stories Dos Passos wrote 
for Life magazine in 1945 on the 
Pacific war, Vienna, and the Nurem- 
berg trials, later collected in Tour of 
Duty. He has rejected many of his 
old beliefs, but he is still more deeplys 
obsessed with the betrayed and be 
trayers of his past than he is with 
the undiscovered America of the 
future. In The Great Days, tinged 4 
little with self-pity and self-revulsion, 
Dos Passos is still ringing the alarm 
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bell and shouting to arouse his be 
loved but somnolent country, but his 
message is getting monotonous ané 
his characters are growing dim. 
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Kennan as Historian 


The Decision to Intervene. 
By George F. Kennan. 
Princeton. 513 pp. $7.50. 


“Ir 1s the clear and fixed judg- 
ment of the Government of the United 
States,” wrote President Wilson in 
mid-July 1918, “. . . that military 
intervention would add to the pres- 
ent sad confusion . . . rather than 
cure it.” He could not therefore “take 
part in such intervention or sanction 
it in principle.” Yet, within less than 
two months, the first of many thou- 
sands of American troops were ashore 
in Russia. 

In the second volume of his ad- 
mirable study on Soviet-American re- 
lations in 1917-20, George F. Ken- 
nan addresses himself to this six- 
month span from Brest-Litovsk to the 
Allied intervention—a period hardly 
less confused and perplexing than the 
preceding months he analyzed in such 
discriminating fashion in the first 
volume. To the historian, this is an- 
other wise reconstruction, using the 
same wide range of rich (and often 
novel) documents, memoirs and pri- 
vate papers. 

In its grand style, this is history 
writ in the old tradition. It is a pleas- 
ure to read. It is in the old tradition 
also thanks to Mr. Kennan’s contin- 
ued emphasis on the exquisite cast 
of dramatis personae, rather then on 
“underlying trends” or socio-economic 
categories. Indeed, as he demonstrates 
vividly, time and again on the Amer- 
ican side accidents were more impor- 
tant than design, and individuals 
played that supreme, decisive part 
that permitted them—at a brief inter- 
stice of history—to disregard “long- 
Tange trends” and overrule “inevita- 
bilities,” 

To the political analyst as well as 
to the historian, Mr. Kennan’s major 
conclusion will be significant. He 
leaves no doubt that the American 
Mtervention did not aim at ousting 


the Bolsheviks by force. The deci- 
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sion to land was not reached in pur- 
suit of any general policy goal; it 
was not taken after careful scrutiny 
of all the available facts. It was stum- 
bled upon in the “erosion of Wilson’s 
resistance”; it was an artifact born 
in the tug-of-war among the Allies, 
in the whirlpool of domestic and per- 
sonal pressures, in the wake of deci- 
sions taken independently by Ameri- 
cans and others in Russia (notably 
with regard to the Czech Legion, 
which virtually controlled the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad), and in the face 
of astounding misinformation on So- 
viet, German and Japanese intentions 
and prospects. 

Far from being a “capitalist cru- 
sade,” it was motivated largely by 
military considerations in the war 
against Germany—and at one time 
was expected to have Bolshevik sup- 
port. The almost contingent nature of 
the decision to send American troops 
to Russia “against the better judg- 
ment of their own government” goes 
far to explain why, once the landings 
were made, U.S. policy, instead of 
following through, remained restrict- 
ed to muddling through—to inevi- 
table frustration and failure. 

Without being a tract for our 
times, this—as the earlier—volume 
has its object lessons for today. 
Across the minute detail, the beauti- 
ful vignettes and the wealth of archi- 
val material, there stands the “real- 
ity of a world tired—and confused.” 
The failures of American statesman- 
ship, Kennan writes, were rooted in 
“the deficiencies of the American po- 
litical system from the standpoint of 
the conduct of foreign relations”; the 
distortion of vision due “to the hys- 
teria of militancy”; “the congenital 
shallowness, philosophical and intel- 
lectual, of the approach to world 
problems that bubbled up from the 





fermentations of official Washington; 
and the pervasive dilettantism in the 
execution of American policy.” He 
insists aga’n that diplomacy be left 
to the professionals—provided they 
know their business. And, as before, 
it is “the lack of an effective orderly 
arrangement for representation and 
information-gathering” that explains 
much of the failure in Washington: 
the prerequisite of intelligent diplo- 
macy is diplomatic intelligence. For 
all this, Kennan makes a most con- 
vincing case. 

The Decision to Intervene will also 
be studied for clues to the evolution 
of George F. Kennan. There is, of 
course, nothing here of the lately so 
volatile “on se désengage—et puis on 
voit” type of attitude; yet some will 
sense whiffs of the sui generis isola- 
tionism which Dean Acheson has not 
been alone in discerning in Mr. Ken- 
nan’s recent analyses. The insistence 
on “realities,” moreover, leads him 
to a rather cynical dissection of Wil- 
son’s idealism about the Russian peo- 
ple—a dissection whose spirit clashes 
sharply with the Kennan who seven 
years ago wrote America and the 
Russian Future. Finally, he has now 
come to accept the view (much as 
E, H. Carr does) that Bolshevism was 
in 1917 and presumably is now an 
“indigenous manifestation of Russian 
political realities.” 

There are some regrettable blem- 
ishes in this opus. Dora Kaplan was 
not in fact executed; the chief of the 
Bolshevik press bureau to whom 
Lenin wrote a letter which Kennan 
reproduces in facsimile had nothing 
to do with Pavel Axelrod, the Men- 
shevik leader, with whom he con- 
fuses him. There will be disagree- 
ments on the background of the Czech 
rising in May 1918, as well as on the 
Japanese decision to intervene. Re- 
cent evidence also suggests that 
Kennan’s indignant dismissal of the 
“German thesis” is exaggerated, at 
least insofar as Lenin’s acceptance of 
German funds (though of course not 
instructions) is concerned. 

The author effectively and wisely 
makes nonsense of the intervention 





as it stood. But what were the alter- 
natives? He demonstrates that “grave 
impediments to a fruitful develop- 
ment of Soviet-American relations 
would . . . have been present in any 
case.” Yet he maintains that in the 
absence of intervention the prospects 
would have been “not utterly hope- 
less . . . if only because this is a 
changing world.” What would closer 
Soviet-American ties in 1918-33 have 


achieved? More trade, more travel, 
more cultural contacts, the avoidance 
of some political stupidity and ugli- 
ness on both sides—perhaps. But 
they could not conceivably have pre- 
vented the rise of Stalinist terror and 
tyranny, nor the basic problems that 
are with us today. 

To the political strategist, the 
American policies of 1918 unques- 
tionably loom as a model of ineffec- 


tual confusion that involved the sac. 
rifice of possible alternatives—what. 
ever they might have been—io the 
certainty of failure. And yet, in the 
light of later events, the limited im. 
pact of Russia on America and of 
America on Russia in the ensuing 
years is not likely to have been mark. 
edly different, whatever the course 
pursued in 1918. For good reason, 
Wilson and Lenin were worlds apart. 





Two Women Against Napoleon 


The Passionate Exiles. 


By Maurice Levaillant. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 350 pp. $4.75. 


Maurice LEVAILLANT is well known 
as a Chateaubriand scholar, to whom 
we owe not only the definitive edition 
of Chateaubriand’s memoirs and let- 
ters but two books. In his Chateau- 
briand studies, Levaillant came upon 
Mme. de Récamier, who at the age of 
55 became Chateaubriand’s mistress 
and thus for the first time in her life 
experienced carnal love. By then, her 
great friend, Mme. de Staél, was 
fifteen years dead. These two women, 
so different in everything, had formed 
a close and passionate friendship, 
une amitié amoureuse, as the original 
French title of this book has it. 

Mme. de Staél was born in 1766, 
the daughter of Jacques Necker, a 
Protestant from Geneva who as 
finance minister tried to save the 
French monarchy from collapse. She 
became the most brilliant French 
woman writer of her time. Though 
she was not pretty or beautiful she 
exercised a fascinating attraction 
upon men and the list of her lovers, 
among them some famous men, was 
very long. 

Mme. de Récamier, who was eleven 
years younger than Mme. de Staél, 
was the most admired society-beauty 
during the Consulate and the Empire. 
She was the virgin wife of an elderly 
banker whom she married at the age 
of 16. She was passionately loved by 
many men whom she encouraged but 
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to whom she never yielded. Among 
her adorers were Mme. de Staél’s son 
and her most famous lover, Benjamin 
Constant, who had broken loose from 
the yoke of Mme. de Staél, whom he 
angrily called the “man-woman.” Yet 
these two so different women, the 
mind and the beauty, formed one of 
the most remarkable friendships 
among women known to history. 

They were both complex personali- 
ties, proud of their independence and 
determined to remain upright, even 
before Napoleon. Mme. de _ Staél 
spoke of “the alliance of two weak 
creatures facing up to their oppressor 
together.” Mme. de Staél was a true 
liberal, who looked not to Rousseau 
but to England and its institutions 
for guidance. Exiled from France, she 
created a citadel of liberty at Coppet 
on Swiss soil. Her political Anglo- 
philism and liberalism, unfortunately, 
had little influence in the long run on 
the French mind. But her romantic 
feeling in poetry made a lasting im- 
pression on French sensibility. 

It was a cosmopolitan circle which 
surrounded Mme. de Staél in Coppet 
and which served to enrich and to 
enlarge the French spirit. Among her 
friends there was the one woman, 
Mme. de Récamier, who shared her 
exile. Hence the American title of 
the book, a dual biography of the 


two women during the Napoleonic 


period. The story of their friendship 


is told from-many published or un-| 


published letters and other original 
documents, which are selected to de- 
fine the fascination of this feminine 
friendship with its anxieties and rap- 
tures. Mme. de Staél is the more 
outspoken of the two. “Adieu, my 
young sister,” she wrote to “the 
other half” of her soul, “I clasp you 
to my heart, for I love you with a 
love surpassing friendship. . . . I go 
down to my knees to embrace you 
with all my heart.” 

The friendship between the two 
women lasted nineteen years, from 
1798 to Mme. de Staél’s death in 
1817. It involved, directly or in 
directly, every major figure of the 
political and literary world of their 
time. A few days before Mme. de 
Staél’s death, she invited Chateaw- 
briand and Mme. Récamier together 
for the first time. Was it her desire 
that he should take the place in Mme. 
de Récamier’s heart which she herself 
was soon to vacate? If so, her wish 
was fulfilled. A woman without any 
great mind or any great achieve 
ments, of a beauty which like all 
beauty must fade with advancing 
years, Mme. de Récamier will never’ 
theless not be forgotten as long 4 
people will continue to read Mme. 
de Staél and Chateaubriand, the two 
great minds by whom she was loved 
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Public Opinion From FDR to Ike 
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You and Your Leaders. 


By Elmo Roper. 
Morrow. 288 pp. $3.95. 


WHEN the American voter elects 
his leaders, his choice boils down 
to one basic alternative: Does he 
feel (with the opposition), that “it’s 
time for a change”—or rather (with 


the party in power) that “one mustn’t 
{ change horses in midstream”? Why 


the people followed one appeal or the 
other in the last six Presidential elec- 
tions is here lucidly explained by 
pollster Elmo Roper in the light of 
his own and other data. 

In 1935, Roper with his Fortune 
Survey—and, only three months 
later, Dr. George Gallup with his 
American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion—presented their findings to the 
American public for the first time. By 
now, the archives of the pollsters are 
bulging with their findings gathered 
over 25 years; in that period, more 
than 100,000 questions relating to 
public life have been asked and an- 
swered by their organizations. Roper 
has now set out on a new pioneering 
attempt—the selection and use of 
such data for a long-term analysis 
and history of popular thought and 
behavior. 

Looking back over his yellowing 
clippings of poll data, Mr. Roper 
concentrates on what Americans think 
of their leaders, and why they do so. 
As the leaders under scrutiny he sin- 
gles out nine very different men— 
Presidents Roosevelt, Truman and 
Eisenhower, their defeated opponents 
Willkie. Dewey and Stevenson, and 
finally General Marshall, Senator 
Taft and General MacArthur (who 
in 1952 stood second only to Eisen- 
hower among the living persons 
whom Americans admired most). 

Roper’s report demonstrates that 
“the American people”—which is only 
a short term for its decisive major- 
ity—have been leaning toward “the 
middle of the road” since as far back 
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as 1936. After the panic of the De- 
pression had somewhat abated and 
the New Deal proved its worth, the 
large majority, while approving of 
the reforms undertaken, rejected any 
more changes and new radical inno- 
vations. And in January 1939, the 
large majority pronounced its desire 
for a new conservatism; “try noth- 
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ing new,” even the majority of pre- 
vious New Dealers then advised. 
Roosevelt’s standing with the people 
fell seriously after his court-packing 
attempt. Roper—himself an active 
liberal much closer to Roosevelt than 
to his enemies—concludes that it 
was only the war which saved Roose- 
velt from a defeat after his second 
term. The majority wanted a safe 
and sensible middle way rather than 
“Teft-of-center” measures. 

This trend continued under Tru- 
man when, in the first months of his 
Presidency, his policy was “still being 
interpreted by most as leading down 
the popular ‘middle of the road.’ ” 
His popularity rating sank conspicu- 


ously when the Fair Deal got under 
way. If he nevertheless defeated 
Dewey in 1948, personalities rather 
than policies were decisive. Yet so 
close was the race that, as we remem- 
ber, every single pollster conceded 
Truman’s defeat in what turned out 
to be merely the defeat of the 
pollsters, 

Incidentally, Roper is not quite 
correct when he reports that the only 
American editorial to defend the polls 
after the election was written by 
Jacob Potofsky for his union paper. 
The first American publication to 
come to the defense of the polls 
immediately after the election was 
THE New LEADER, in an article 
written by this reviewer on Novem- 
ber 20, 1948. 

With the marked popular trend to- 
ward the “middle of the road” in 
domestic politics, the people’s choice 
was bound to be strongly influenced 
by personalities, as Roper’s evalua- 
tion of poll data demonstrates. Both 
Roosevelt and Eisenhower were, on 
frequent occasions, more popular 
than their policies. In turn and some- 
what ironically, Stevenson and Mac- 
Arthur shared the fate of being ad- 
mired more as men than accepted as 
leaders; their personalities, much as 
they impressed the people, seemed 
to lack qualities expected from Amer- 
ican leaders. 

Although Roper presents only a 
somewhat sketchy outline of the 
interactions between leadership and 
the public, he has proved that a more 
profound understanding of the public 
mind can be won from a systematic 
long-term study of the public-opin- 
ion data which he and his colleagues 
have gathered. Future and more thor- 
ough studies of this kind, of course, 
need not necessarily be undertaken 
by the pollsters themselves. 
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‘JAMES 


. spending the better part of 


a season listening to new music, 
it is something of a pleasure to get 
back to some of the old war horses of 
the repertoire. There is little left to 
be said, of course, about the music 
itself, but particular performances 
often point the way to hitherto un- 
realized facets of the works. 

Most of us have grown so used to 
Stravinsky’s Le Sacre du Printemps 
that it is difficult to imagine that it 
caused a near-riot at its premiere 
forty-five years ago. But the new 
recording by Ernest Ansermet con- 
ducting L’orchestre de la Suisse 
Romana (London ffrr LL 1730) 
seems to capture the elemental sav- 
agery of the score. For some time, I 
have admired the New York Philhar- 
monic recording made under the 
composer’s direction (Columbia 4ML 
4882), but it seems strangely pallid 
in comparison to Ansermet’s version. 
In the new release, the playing is 
crisper, the orchestration is clearer, 
and Ansermet tears into the score in 
a way that does a lot to recreate the 
atmosphere that set the teeth of the 
musical world on edge back in 1913. 

Although the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo in D has become even more of 
a standard piece than the Stravinsky 
work, it also caused a mild sensation 
in its day. One contemporary critic 
described it as a “concerto against 
rather than for the violin.” There are 
a dozen reliable recordings on the 
market, but the new one by Yehudi 
Menuhin with Rudolph Kempe and 
the Berlin Philharmonic (Capitol 
PAO 8410) is one of the best. 

Menuhin seems at his peak in this 
piece, combining just the right 


By Hibbard James 


Two New Records 


And a New Book 


amounts of romanticism, bravura and 
technical excellence to make the con- 
certo sparkle with new life. He skims 
through the difficult passages as eas- 
ily as lesser violinists do practice 
scales, and is profoundly moving in 
parts of the first movement—particu- 
larly in the “Kreisler” cadenza. The 
Berlin Philharmonic under Kempe’s 
direction brings extra depth to the 
interpretation without in any way 
overpowering the soloist. All in all, 
it is a superb recording—a must for 
the music lover’s library. 

There is a wealth of detail about 
the Brahms concerto, and many other 
musical matters in Irving Kolodin’s 
recently published The Composer as 
Listener (Horizon Press, $5.75). 
Tchaikovsky, for instance, said of 
the Brahms violin concerto: 

“In the music of this master .. . 
there is something dry and cold 
which repulses me. He has very little 
melodic invention. He never speaks 
out his musical ideas to the end. 
Scarcely do we hear an enjoyable 
melody, than it is engulfed in a whirl- 
pool of unimportant harmonic pro- 
gressions and modulations, as though 
the special aim of the composer was 
to be unintelligible.” 





These comments would be less sur. 
prising from anyone than from the 
composer so often accused of making 
facile melody all-important. 

In compiling his book, Mr. Kolo. ] 
din produces other comments by com. 
posers that are both interesting and] , 
surprising. We find Berlioz (who is! 4 
so frequently fond of romantic, full. { J 
blown orchestrations) arguing for a] 
smaller orchestra in a performance 
of one of Bach’s Passions, and ending 
with the flat statement: “Bach is] 5 
Bach, as God is God.” Clara Schu- } m 
mann’s predilection for Brahms is 
well known, but I was surprised to 
find her beating the drum for Rich-] ,, 
ard Strauss (a symphony of his “sur-} ¢, 
prised one by its cleverness and tal-} fa 
ent”) and Verdi’s Aida (“It is ex-4 
traordinary to see a composer strik- 
ing out on a new path in his old age, 
and what talent he shows in it”).} Jg 
And, just to show that a musician’s§ in 
ego can warp his judgment, we find§ 
Mahler referring to Brahms as “af ™ 
puny little dwarf with a rather nar. 
row chest” and Tchaikovsky com. 
menting on Aida: “I would not com-§ 1: 
pose an opera on a similar wie 
for all the wealth of the world.” 

Mr. Kolodin’s book is not for read-§ },, 
ing at one sitting, but it makes de § op 
lightful dipping into to give some§ Ro 
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some of the great composers. < 
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DEAR EDITOR 


JAN MASARYK 


I have read in your March 10 issue the 
article by Dr. Edward Taborsky, “Jan Masaryk 
As I Knew Him.” I happened to be one of 
Jan Masaryk’s personal collaborators, and I 
must say I was puzzled as to the purpose of 
this article. As Dr. Taborsky is not only a 
colleague of mine but also a friend, I sent 
copies of the article to scores of people, and 
briefly the result is that there are now very 
many puzzled people. 

However, to remain outside personal con- 
troversy I should like to quote from a letter 
I received from Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, 
former deputy Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, wartime Director of the Political War- 
fare executive, former Minister to Czechoslovakia 
and author. One of Sir Robert’s books is an 
intimate and very successful biography called 
Jan Masaryk. He writes: 

“] have read Edward Taborsky’s article on 
Jan Masaryk. There is, of course, some truth 
in the somewhat gloomy picture which he 
draws. Taborsky is a serious man. I saw him 
regularly during the war. He was devoted to 
President Benes, and Jan was certainly not a 
politician in the sense that Benes was. 

“On the other hand, I think that Edward 
Taborsky overlooks or does not understand 
Jan’s great qualities as a diplomat. It is no 
secret to state that Benes was not at his best 
with the British and Americans, partly because 
he was not very fluent in English. More than 
once there were minor misunderstandings and 
Roosevelt or Eden would send for Jan, and 
all would be well. The English-speaking world 
had great confidence in him, and in this 
respect both Benes and his country owe much 
to him. 

“That he was loved by the Czechoslovak 
people I had many opportunities of proving, 
not the least occasion being his triumph at 
the meeting at Munich in May 1947, when 
the great crowd, bored by the speeches of 
Slansky and other Communists, cheered and 
mobbed him for half-an-hour after the meeting 
was over. 

“Without Benes, Jan might never have come 
to the front in politics, but Jan was also a 
most useful and necessary assistant to the 
President.” 

There is little to be added to this well- 
tempered postscript offering understanding both 
for the author of your article and for his object. 
But I just wish to state that Masaryk was 
elected the first President of the World Federa- 
tion of the United Nations Associations and he 
was, indeed, the most popular man in 
Czechoslovak politics. If there had ever been 
& democratic successor to Benes in the 
Presidency, it would have been Masaryk. 
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Tue New LeEabER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


In the light of these few facts, I think it 
goes without saying that the article you pub- 
lished was neither fair, complete nor factual. 
London J. Josten 


Dr. Taborsky replies: 

The article tells the truth about Jan Masaryk 
as I see it on the basis of my long years of 
close observation of his work and _ behavior. 
If the impression was created that I overlook 
his great qualities as a diplomat, I sincerely 
regret it, for that has not been my intention. 
I did say that he “made a brilliant, unsur- 
passed roving ambassador of good will” and 
I think I also gave due credit to his popularity 
both at home and abroad. However, since I 
dealt with Jan Masaryk primarily as a states- 
man, it would not have been honest to con- 
ceal his weaknesses in that respect. 


FITZGERALD 


Your Spring Book Number was interesting 
and entertaining, and I was particularly pleased 
to see the fatuous over-praise of Ernest Jones’s 
Freud biography deflated by Bruno Bettelheim. 
The sane and astringent note struck in this 
review, however, was canceled out by the 
schoolgirl gushing of Milton Hindus over F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. 

Anyone who speaks of Fitzgerald’s thin and 
erratic talent as “great” must be at a total 
loss for words to describe the authentic giants 
of literature. Hindus’s attempt to elevate Fitz- 
gerald above Faulkner and Hemingway by vir- 
tue of some fuzzy and undefinable quality 
which he calls “centrality” (the italics, God 
knows, are his) is laughable. It shows how 
pathetically little the priests of the cult have to 
work with. 

It may be taken as an axiom that a passion 
for the writings of Scott Fitzgerald is an in- 
fallible sign of an arrested literary taste. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. Ropert MANNERs Jr. 


PAY-TELEVISION 


From the beginning of the discussion of pay- 
TV, I have been puzzled -by Congressman 
Emanuel Celler’s attitude. His letter in The 
New Leader on April 21 interests me very much, 
but does not reduce my puzzlement. I still can’t 
understand why a fine, public-spirited, ultra- 
democratic congressman like Mr. Celler should 
be opposed to experimentation with such an im- 
portant public facility as television. 

Television is a very recent addition to our 
means of communication and entertainment. It 
has developed with amazing speed and has al- 
ready become an important feature of our na- 
tional life. We are so used to seeing our 
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DEAR EDITOR 


mechanisms and business organizations develop 
with amazing speed that no one will suppose 
that TV has reached its climax. People naturally 
think of our present stage as the beginning 
rather than the end. 

Millions of Americans who are pleased with 
the mechanical performance of TV receiving 
sets are violently discontented with the way in 
which these magic moving-pictures are sent 
over the air. In the first place, they object to 
the commercials. The number of them which 
intrude upon the performances is constantly in- 
creasing. Formerly we had one ad of a cigarette 
or constipation cure every few minutes. Now 
we have two or three dove-tailed as though 
they were the main show. Then there are the 
countless station breaks. Only on rare occasions 


CONTINUED 


do we have a play or some special musical per- 
formance which is free of such crude interrup- 
tions—just to remind us how fine and satisfac- 
tory television can be when it is not jerked to a 
halt every little while. 

Now Congressman Celler is telling the Ameri- 
can people that things must always be like this, 
that our TV performances must never be im- 
proved, that the American genius for improve- 
ment must be hobbled by law. He proposes, in 
fact, to have a law passed which would prevent 
anyone from offering TV programs on a pay 
I should think it would be just as easy 
to prevent by law the sale of bread or meat. If 


basis. 


a man produces TV programs to sell and I want 
to buy them, who can prevent the transaction? 

In the Senate recently Senator Russell B. 
Long asked: “If pay-television is as bad as the 
Columbia Broadcasting System and the National 
Broadcasting Company say it is, why are they 
afraid to let the public look at it?” And Senator 
Richard Neuberger observed: “If pay-television 
is so evil, obviously it will be a failure. Then 
those sponsoring it and investing in it will lose 
their money.” 

For the moment, let us leave the argument 
there. Wituram E. Boun 


SOVIET LAW 


In your issue of May 5, Vladimir Gsovski 
cites an edict of 1947 on the theft of public 
and private property as providing “much 
harsher punishment for this crime than that 
previously established by the Criminal Codes.” 
The 1947 penalty was 7 to 10 years, and even 
up to 25 years, of penal servitude. 

From 1932 to 1947, however, the penalty 
for the theft of state property was still sterner. 
An edict of August 7, 1932, published in 
Izvestia on August 8, 1932, decided “to em- 
ploy as a measure of legal repression of 
thieving from kolkhoz and cooperative property 
the supreme measure of socialist defense— 
execution by shooting—with confiscation of 





property” and “Not to extend any clemency 
to criminals convicted of theft from kolkhoz 
and cooperative property.” This was the Soviet 
law on even petty theft for the next fifteen 
years. 

Wolfville, N.S. 


ENDING NUCLEAR TESTS 


I should like to comment on Ernest Bunker's 
letter of May 5. To begin with, I agree that 
nuclear tests should be ended and that the US, 
policy must be radically overhauled. It is quite 
clear that our continuing atomic tests have cost 


Watson KIRKCONNELL 


us considerable prestige abroad at a time when 
we can least afford it. 

It is my belief that the unhappy propaganda 
consequences of this situation far outhalance 
any short-range military advantages that may 
or may not accrue from such testing. We can- 
not afford one propaganda shellacking after 
another for the sake of nebulous “reasons of 
military necessity” which, in the long run, aren't 
so necessary. What use is mastery of the military 
front if it requires giving the communists free 
rein on the political and ideological fronts? 
This is all the Communists need to achieve their 
goal of world domination. 

Equally plain is the necessity for reapprais- 
ing and revitalizing our foreign policy, which 
has hit a new low in sterility and unimaginative- 
ness. If Bunker’s five-point program were 
adopted, it would go a long way toward improv: 
ing our position. 

I fail to understand, however, why 
presents his case from a purely military view 
point rather than from the broader and more 
important socio-political viewpoint. I do not 
that one wisdom of 


Bunker 


believe can prove the 
suspending A-bomb tests on the basis of mili- 
tary strategy. 

Bunker says that numerically the free world 
is equal in strength to the Communists. He then 
compares the combined population of the U.S. 
and France (215 million) with that of the USSR 
(200 million) . Let’s be more precise and compare 
the U.S. and France with the USSR and Poland 
(who together have a population of 228 
million) ; the edge, as the figures show, shifts 

Bunker also raises the question of reliability 
of troops. This is legitimate, but who can say 
whether the armies of NATO or the Warsaw 
Pact powers will prove the more reliable. It 
deed, beside the Uzbekian soldier who is f 
natically dedicated to Communism, the idee 
logically indifferent Western mercenary appeals 
very insignificant. Moreover, Communist and 
free-world lines are not firmly drawn and more 
people seem to he falling into the Eastem 
camp than out of it; even if we do have some 
kind of meaningless statistical advantage, We 
may very well see it wiped out before long. 
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Mr. Bunker also dismisses the military 
threat of the Chinese Communists much too 
lightly. He judges the present and potential 
military strength of a regime that has been in 
power for a decade on the basis of a military 
adventure that it undertook only two years after 
its rule began. Bunker also exaggerates the 
amount of native resistance to the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, trying to show that the insigni- 
ficant activities of a few malcontents is paralyz- 
ing Communist authorities. This just isn’t so! 
The danger which Communist China presents 
deserves greater appreciation. 

In short, the need for suspending atomic test- 
ing does not stem from, nor can it be explained 
by, military strategy. Only on the grounds of 
socio-political strategy and, even more important, 
on moral grounds can the abandonment of A- 
bomb development be justified. 

We are already engaged in World War III: a 
war of propaganda. If we are to win it—which 
so far we have not been doing—we must fight 
with weapons similar to those the enemy is 
using. If this can only be done at the expense 
of military expediency, the loss must be chalked 
up to the fortunes of war. 


Worcester, Mass. Erik E, STENMARK 


MUSIC 

I agree with Hibbard James’s comments on 
the New York Philharmonic (NL, May 5). I 
too, “wonder what has happened to Leonard 
Bernstein’s musical judgment.” 

I began attending concerts when a student 
at the University of Berlin, in 1906-7. In 1911- 
12 we had seats at the Philharmonic, which 
then played in Brooklyn on Sunday afternoons. 
Then I attended the Friday afternoon con- 
certs at Carnegie Hall. These were years of 
many happy times and much pleasure. 

Neville Cardus wrote recently in the Man- 
chester Guardian that a person educated be- 
fore 1914 cannot understand the mathematical 
music of this scientific age. What surprises me 
are the remarks of the younger people that I 
overhear during intermissions nowadays; they 
have the same opinions that I have. 

The composers of today should be listened 
to earnestly, but the old masters deserve to 
be played with love. Much of their music 
is played too fast and too loud. 

Brooklyn Grace S. REYNOLDS 
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famed Tuskegee Institute Choir, 
Rockettes, Corps de Ballet. and guest 
artists .. . Symphony Orchestra. 
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TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, Pennsylvania — June 19 to 22, 1958 


THE CURTIS STRING QUARTET 


JASCHA BRODSKY, Violinist ¢ ENRIQUE SERRATOS, Violinist * MAX ARONOFF, Violist © ORLANDO COLE, Cellist 


and The New Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 


NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


Program 


THURSDAY EVENING... JUNE 19 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet, Opus 76, No. 2 (it Ae oa ee eee Oe ae ag 
I Og Sk gr eer er ki tee PP he iS ekg lly. ibe ow SCHUMANN 
Clarinet Trio, K. 498 . . . . ‘6 ATS MOZART 


MARTHA MASSENA, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet MAX ARONOFF, Viola 


FRIDAY EVENING . .. JUNE 20 — 9:00 P.M. 


Quartet No. 1, Opus 12 Se. ig eae SOE were Ge ai Wee BE ge egy, grey MENDELSSOHN 
Guitar Solo Group 
Quintet for Strings and Guitar . . ele. ee ee a 8 eee 


REY de la TORRE, Guitarist 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON ... JUNE 21 — 2:00 P.M. 


ne LC i cg MT Bay ce; ble. 7 el ie le ie ee eo MOZART 
Trio for Clarinet, Cello and Piano, Opus 117 . . . s pilite- 2G BRAHMS 


VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano JAC RATTERREE, Clarinet ORLANDO COLE, Cello 


SATURDAY EVENING , .. JUNE 21 — 9:00 P.M. 
THE NEW CHAMBER ORCHESTRA OF PHILADELPHIA 
NICHOLAS HARSANYI, Conductor 


IIS See ES ale mph eae YG wie is ee CR ae tie we a ee ee 
Flute Suite in B minor BACH 


JULIUS BAKER, Flute 


Piano Concerto SHOSTAKOVICH 


VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Piano DOMENICK DeGANGI, Trumpet 


SUNDAY MORNING ., . JUNE 22 — 11:00 A.M. 
REE I De WON ee oe ee eee tet Sheek BEETHOVEN 
i Bs | ee eee ee veto eh en, ee en Se, 
I UNNI 5 ge ok wit vag VaR. ete RY ult cae 978 gs ge ch comme wR et NT BL DVORAK 


A cultural project sponsored by Tamiment-in-the-Poconos ¢ TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and travel information: TAMIMENT ¢ 7 EAST 15th STREET ¢ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. © Algonquin 5-7333 























